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At Denver, the 38th Street 
Interlocking convincingly demonstrates the 
advantages of Unit-lever Relay Interlocking. 
Adjacent to the big Denver classification yard, 
and in the vicinity of numerous packing plants 
and refineries, this interlocking handles all 
mainline movements, routes trains to and 
from the classification yard, and also protects 
switching movements of another road which 


“Burlington’s”’ 


crosses the Burlington at that point. 


The compactness of the Unit-lever machine 
permitted installing it in a small space in the 
yard office. Its simplicity of operation and 
speed of route establishment are aided by 
miniature levers which control switches and 


signals, plus an integral track model which 
indicates track occupancy. 


There are probably similar locations on your 
railroad where “Union” Unit-lever Relay In- 
terlocking can eliminate delays and improve 
traffic conditions economically and profitably. 
May we discuss its possibilities with you? 
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The Week at a Glance 


OPS SPLIT ON WAGES: Mr. Whit- 
ws trainmen and the conductors have 

ed an agreement with the railroads 
for.a 1534-cents-an-hour wage increase and 

‘1 rules changes, leaving a few more 
rules modifications for further negotiation. 
The heads of the other three op unions, 
however, appear to be taking a “tough” 
attitude; anyhow, they have refused so far 
to go along with this arrangement, and 
their members will have a chance to vote 
for a strike, according to press-time infor- 
mation included in this issue’s news pages. 


i & 
\BRAZIL’S DIESELS: Narrow-gage 
Diesel-electric locomotives are being built 
by General Electric for main-line service 
ate-owned Brazilian railroads. They 
s described in this issue in an article that 
blains the conditions under which they 
be used and the design and structural 
that have been worked out to meet 
conditions. Each locomotive delivers 
put 480 hp. at the wheel rims at normal 
berating speeds, and they are arranged 
‘convenient .operation in pairs when 
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MOVING THE MOHAWE: The Gulf 
turve, long a bottleneck in the New York 
(entral’s main line at Little Falls, N. Y., 
sno more, as the result of a $234-million 

e-straightening project put in service this 
eek. One of our illustrated articles gives 
ie whole story of this major undertaking, 
hie principal feature of which was the di- 
wetsion of the Mohawk river into a new 
channel to make room for the realinement. 


® 
PRICED BELOW PAR: The I. C. C.’s 
statisticians have just come up with some 
figures that may be referred to when the 
merits of railroad reorganization plans are 
under discussion. These data, which ap- 
par in the current “Monthly Comment,” 
are digested in one of this week’s articles 
(page 31). They indicate the investment 
market’s appraisal of the bonds and stocks 
of several roads that have recently emerged 
from trusteeship. This appraisal, on the 
average, shows a vast gulf between the par 
or stated value of these new commission- 
approved securities and their present cash 
rating on the exchanges}. a difference espe- 
cally evident with respect to equity issues. 


e 
SETBACK FOR THE SANTA FE: 
The proposed report which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made public in 
the proceedings growing out of the plan 
of the Santa Fe to acquire direct entry 
into St. Louis recommends (as our review 
of it on page 46 explains) that authority 
0 consummate the arrangement be denied. 
Ina general way the arguments of the ob- 
lecting railroads are upheld in this report, 
ts tenor being that there is already as 
much competition between railroads for the 


St Louis-Kansas City business as the pub- 
iC interest requires, that the Santa Fe and 


he Burlington (which would participate 
in the arrangement) are doing very well 
now, and that the competing lines can’t 
iiord the risk of impaired revenues, even 
mough some of them have just been 


through the section 77 wringer. Division 
4 of the commission, of course, may or may 
not accept this recommendation. 

® 
AN ARM OF DEFENSE: Whether or 
not the public understands the indispensable 
role of the railroads in the national  de- 
fense set-up—and there is fairly good evi- 
dence that the public generally has only the 
faintest conception of their importance— 
the railroads know how essential their 
most efficient performance is in time of 
national need to the mobilization and main- 
tenance of the other arms of defense—the 
fighting forces on land and sea and in the 
air and the mills and mines and laboratories 
and farms that sustain them. 

S 
HORN-TOOTING TIME: So far as 
their resources permit, the railroads are 
constantly bettering the facilities with 
which they must be ready to perform 
their part in the swift and sure concentra- 
tion of national might whenever the need 
for it arises. But there is no sound reason, 
our leading editorial points out, why it is 
necessary—or desirable—for the railroads 
to be bashful and mute about their im- 
portance to the successful accomplishment 
of every major defense operation. They 
can—and in their own interest and the na- 
tional interest they should—see that every 
literate person knows what their actions and 
their plans are in this respect. In so 
doing, public interest ought to be aroused— 
ought to arise spontaneously, in fact—to 
secure the effective administration of a 
national policy toward transportation which 
would assure the development. and mainte- 
nance of railroad plant capacity fully 
adequate to meet any demands that future 
national necessities may make upon it. 


DELAYS DIMINISHED: The installa- 
tion of centralized traffic control on 137 
miles of single track between Louisville, 
Ky., and Henderson has enabled the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to get its through ton- 
nage freights over that subdivision in 1% 
to 2 hours less time than the old timetable 
and train order method of operation re- 
quired. An illustrated description of the 
project appears in this issue. 
s 


BRIEFLY NOTED: The Shippers 
Boards were 1.6 per cent low in their ad- 
vance estimates of this year’s second- 
quarter loadings. . . . Success is reported 
in the application ‘of radar on tugboats in 
New York harbor. . . . In a committee 
study, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
favorably appraises the railroads’ freight- 
rate increase proposals. . . . The Federal 
Trade Commission continues to look as- 
kance at basing-point pricing procedures. 
. . . With respect to the Rock Island re- 
organization, the Supreme Court says “No 
review” means “No review.” .. . President 
Charles W. Brown of the Western Mary- 
land plans to retire at the end of the year. 
. . . The commission isn’t too keen about 
the Pennsylvania’s plans to shake off some 
of the trucking activities it engages in 
through affiliates, 
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ROCK ISLAND CARS: Brief illus- 
trated descriptions appear herein (page 
28) of nine streamliner cars recently de- 
livered to the Rock Island by Pullman- 
Standard, pricipally for “Golden State” 
and “Rocket” service. Particularly gay 
and different are the coffee-shop-lounge 
car and full dining car assigned to the 
Chicago-Los Angeles run. Some new ideas 
in air conditioning and ventilation have 
been applied, too. 


S 
MORE TO COME: The improvements 
in the art of car building which these Rock 
Island cars embody are examples of the 
advances in the design of specialties and 
accessories now available. But the Union 
Pacific’s General Superintendent of Motive 
Power Gogerty, after outlining many of 
these developments in a recent paper (which 
we publish this week), expresses the fear 
that some of these advances will have be- 
come passé before all the cars on order are 
actually on the rails—a tribute to the re- 
search departments of the builders if not 
to the producers of the materials they use. 


© 
MEASURED IN MILLIONS: Several 
items in this week’s news reflect the rail- 
roads’ confidence in their future. The 
Union Pacific has just placed orders for 
$34 million worth of locomotives and cars, 
in addition to its earlier commitments. 
This road is acquiring 1,900 more freight 
cars and 181 more Diesel units, of which 
25 are switchers and the rest are road or 
road-switcher types. Along with this an- 
nouncement appears R. B. White’s state- 
ment that the B. & O.’s needs in the next 
few years will call for an outlay by it of 
a quarter of a billion dollars in capital, 
and J. M. Symes’ declaration that the Penn- 
sylvania, after a spell of deficit reporting, 
has turned the corner, with $100 million 
of deferred maintenance to be made up. 

2 
A WAY TO GET ACTION: Chairman 
Aitchison recently reminded a group of 
Interstate Commerce Commission practi- 
tioners that they can do a great deal to help 
it get out from under a deluge of verbiage 
that seriously retards its functioning and 
makes more difficult its arrival at the 
essential facts on which to base sound 
decisions. As noted on page 42, he ob- 
served that the commission has a lot of 
matters coming before it of the greatest 
importance to the parties involved and 
to the country, a speedy disposition of, which 
is urgently required. His plea is-for brief, 
factual presentations and simple, direct 
action, in place of police-court legal tactics 
of delay and obfuscation and red-herring 
drawing—in the practice of which, inci- 
dentally, some of the lawyers on the public 
payroll are particularly adept. 

@ 
GROSS LOOKS BETTER: Operating 
revenues in October were 10 per cent or 
so better than a year ago, the A. A. R. 
estimates. The improvement is entirely in 
receipts from freight operations, as pas- 
senger revenues were about 17 per cent 
under October, 1946. But they don’t pay 
dividends out of gross. 
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National defense is the country’s most important 
business, because no other business, public or private, 
can function, let alone thrive, unless its operations are 
protected from hostile attack. The railroads are es- 
pecially concerned with defense, not just because, like 
every other business, they need protection, but especially 
because they are themselves an integral part of the 
military mechanism—just as necessary to thwarting 
enemy attack as soldiers, sailors, munitions and planes. 

The general public, and the government itself, are 
quite evidently only dimly aware of this dependence 
of theirs upon the railroads in a time of national peril— 
doubtless because, so far, the railroads have never 
failed them. The wheel which doesn’t squeak gets no 
grease. Witness, for example, the government’s pro- 
motional zeal for all forms of transportation except the 
railroads. The President has named two civilian boards 
of able and public-spirited men—one to study and 
report on the nation’s need for a modernized merchant 
marine, and another to make a similar inquiry to deter- 
mine national policy for the maintenance of our air 
power. The protagonists of highway development— 
with the collaboration of the federal agencies which 








taxpayers’ money on highway construction—raise’a 
continuously successful clamor for the construction of 
“super” highways, with national defense alleged as a 
justification. 
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A Basic National Resource 


Voices are, however, seldom raised—at least not 
above a whisper—to remind our fellow-countrymen 
that an adequate supply of planes or ships or munitions 
or even food cannot be maintained unless railroads are 
on hand to move raw materials and fuel into the fac- 
tories; finished parts to final assembly ; and completed 
products to the point of consumption. Without rail- 
toad service the workers in the mines and mills could 
not be fed, clothed or housed. In time of military 
peril, the whole nation is integrated by the railroads 
> } into one huge industrial plant to produce the weapons 
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have the pleasant assignment of pouring out the © 


National Defense— Everybody’s 
Top Priority 


and machines which, so far, have made it invincible. 
Failing this integration of production which the rail- 
roads alone can provide, the nation would not only be 
unable to defend itselfi—it would crumble from starva- 
tion without the enemy’s having to sabotage a single 
plant or drop a single bomb. 

The public and the government may be faintly cog- 
nizant of the truth of such assertions, but they certainly 
do not have the lively realization of them requisite to 
action—else vigorous official steps would be in progress 
toward determining the public policies necessary to a 
thriving and modern railroad industry, similar to the 
official efforts being put forth to provide a “climate” 
in which ship and plane production will go forward. 


Railroad Plant Is Inadequate 


The railroads, unlike some of their neighbors in the 
transportation business, do not seek or need a crutch 
of “federal aid” with which to support themselves in 
an upright position—provided only that arbitrary re- 
straints on their initiative and self-reliance be discon- 
tinued. It is not necessary to repeat to readers of this 
paper such familiar figures as the $6 billion of increased 
investment in railroad property during the 1920's, 
derived entirely from private sources, without which 
expenditures the railroads could not possibly have per- 
formed their recent colossal feats of wartime trans- 
portation. The additions to facilities in the 1920’s were 
encouraged and made possible by favorable railroad 
earnings in that decade. 

Meantime, even a casual onlooker can recognize that 
railroad plant and equipment, today, are inadequate 
to peacetime demands. No strain is placed on the 
most modest gift of reason to proceed from that observa- 
tion to the conclusion that a renewal of hostilities, with 
stepped-up production of rapidly growing industrial 
plant, would swamp the railroads with their present 
plant and equipment. It follows inevitably that national 
safety—perhaps even national existence—calls now and 
calls imperatively for a sustained program of railroad 






























































































improvements and additions, of a magnitude relatively 
comparable to that of the 1920’s, but, of course, much 
larger in dollar volume. 

The railways of Britain, in seeking public support 
of their legitimate needs, relied upon the unfortunate 
assumption. that there exists an acute sense of justice 
among the mass of citizenry. They asked for a 
“square deal.” They are now in process of socializa- 
tion. The American railways have, lately, grounded 
their claim to public understanding on the people’s 
own desire for ample and convenient transportation 
service. This approach is factual and effective, and 
should undoubtedly be pressed forward. And yet— 
what portion of the total population are able to recognize 
a shortage of freight transportation when they actually 
experience it? The shortage of goods on the mer- 
chants’ shelves is the general public’s only contact 
with a transportation shortage, and there are several 
possible explanations, besides the right one, for that 
condition. If, however, adequate railroad service were 
popularly interpreted, as it honestly can be, in terms 
of the citizen’s desire not to have a hostile plane flying 
over his home—that is language that anybody at all 
can understand. 

The Lord helps those who help themselves—and the 
public is inclined to do likewise. The better each 
railroad orders its own affairs in the light of its re- 
sources, the better armed it will be for national de- 
fense in the event of conflict—but no harm would be 
done to draw public attention to this fact, which may 
not be obvious to everybody. In order to arouse 
popular interest in a national policy toward trans- 
portation which would assure the provision of railroad 
service adequate to national defense, an effective and 
desirable first step would appear to be for the railroads 
to make more widely known their plans and action 
already undertaken to this end. There are, in addition, 
some steps they could take but have not yet taken— 
or at least not as conspicuously as might be profitable 
—toward the goal of defense, and which would not 
require large immediate outlays. For example: Pub- 
licized studies of prospective fuel and equipment needs 
and supplies in the event of armed conflict, and of 
desirable development of alternative routes if existing 
routes of high traffic concentration should be blocked. 

Such studies as these—in addition to introducing 
the public to the aspect of the railroads’ situation of 
potentially most widespread popular interest—might 





The morale of a small group of men or of a large 
nation (if it is a free nation) depends in no small 
measure on agreement as to the ends for which all 
labor. Ideals in an open society like ours represent 
goals toward which men and women may move by 
concerted action. They never can be reached in 
practice—almost by definition—but we can readily 
recognize whether we are moving toward them or 
retreating. Our American ideals in part correspond 
to the goals of all democracies, in part they represent 
a special contribution to the world. If we are to 
survive we must make these ideals explicit by our 
actions; words alone will not suffice. 

—James B. Conant, president of Harvard University 
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produce some interesting by-products. To mention 
only two of them: Greater appreciation of the raj. 
roads’ deserts as “claimants” for scarce materials, jy 
peace as well as in war; and the diversion ¢9 More 
useful occupation of some of the acute speculative 
minds which now take their pleasure in concoctj 
quixotic schemes for wholesale consolidation, 


Need for Up-to-Date 
Car Maintenance Facilities 


A number of points made by K. F. Nystrom, chief 
mechanical officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, in addressing the annual meeting of the 
Car Department Officers’ Association at Chicago in 
September, seem worthy of special emphasis because 
of the need for keeping railway car equipment and 
maintenance practices “in tune with the times.” Mr, 
Nystrom called attention to the wide disparity in con- 
ditions between the early years of this century when 
a railroad laborer was paid $1 a day and present times 
when he gets $1 an hour. In 1900, a box car could be 
bought for $600 and a passenger coach for $8,000, while 
corresponding prices in 1947, he said, are about $5,200 
and $100,000, respectively. 

With a few notable exceptions, present railway car 
shops and repair tracks were built four or five decades 
ago when labor was cheap and there was not so much 
incentive to install labor-saving devices and shop equip- 
ment. Shop buildings were generally low brick struc- 
tures with small windows and inadequate ventilation, 
heat, light and sanitation, by modern standards. More- 
over, the increase in size and weight of cars, as well 
as present improved repair and assembly methods, 
could not be anticipated, so the old car repair facilities 
are in many instances outgrown and are a major 
hindrance to efficient operation. A number of new car 
shops, built, some of them, within the~past two years, 
show what can be done to improve conditions. 

Possibly even more important, in the aggregate, is 
the improvement which may be made in freight-car 
repair tracks and coach yards, because there are s0 
many more of these smaller running-repair facilities 
which are also obsolete and outgrown, with resultant 
high unit repair costs, not to mention irritating delays 
in the return of equipment to revenue-earning service. 
Here again, a number of up-to-date repair tracks have 
been installed with revised layouts for the more efficient 
handling of freight cars, convenient and adequate 
service buildings, flood lights for night operation, gen- 
erous supply of electric-welding and air outlets, efficient 
power jacking devices, motorized lift and material- 
handling trucks and hard-surface roadways on which 
this equipment can operate. These new facilities have 
earned large returns on the money invested in them, 

As for coach yards, the same general opportunity 
for improvement exists and, in addition, provision is 
needed to service and make running repairs to vastly 
more complicated cars, so far as mechanical and elec: 
trical equipment are concerned. The latest and best 
specialized inspection and servicing tools available are 
obviously required for satisfactory results with modert 
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wller-bearing high-speed trucks, thermostatically con- 
olled air-conditioning and heating equipment, more 
or less complicated light and power generating systems, 
high-speed brakes, anti-wheel-slide devices and other 
modern features. 

The recommendations of competent and forward- 
joking car men for improved maintenance facilities 
deserve the earnest consideration of railway manage- 
ments, for car departments, as a whole, spend about 
6 per cent of railroad revenue for equipment repairs 
sone and 10 to 12 per cent, when other maintenance 
accounts, and depreciation and retirement, are included. 


A Severe 


(ar Shortage 


During the four consecutive weeks of highest car- 
ladings in October 3,808,000 cars were loaded with 
revenue freight, some 113,000 more than were loaded 
during the four highest consecutive weeks in the fall 
of 1946. This three per cent increase in fall four-week’ 
peak carloadings, however, was accompanied by short- 
ages running up to 41,000 cars during the week ended 
October 18 and averaging during the period about 
4500 cars a week higher than in 1946. Even though 
the consequences of this failure to meet the demands 
ofindustry and the public for transportation have caused 
no immediately calamitous situation, it nonetheless 
represents a serious brake on production. This is 
particularly true of the shortages of open-top cars on 
which the nation depends for the movement of a large 
part of its fuel and at a time when export fuel is so 
desperately needed in Europe. 

It will be recalled that the Office of Defense Trans- 

portation announced the promise from the steel industry 
of sufficient steel to build up the output of freight cars 
tothe 10,000-a-month quota beginning with July rollings 
and continuing for two months through September, 
allowing two months’ lead time between steel produc- 
tion and delivery of the cars, because the builders’ 
schedules indicated a decline after October from the 
10,000-car level. On April 1, about the time this 
announcement was made, the backlog of orders was 
reported as 94,947. On November 1 it had increased 
to 122,463. The total deliveries during the first ten 
months were less than 50,000 cars. 
_In its report to President Truman deaiing with the 
limits within which the United States should extend 
aid to Europe, the group of citizens headed by Secre-~ 
tary of Commerce Averell Harriman proposed that the 
freight-car construction target be raised to 14,000 cars 
per month and recommended the allocation of steel if 
adequate supplies cannot be delivered under voluntary 
atrangements. 

It is certain that the 10,000-a-month objective, which 
has not yet been attained, is inadequate to restore the 
freight-car inventory to a healthy condition within a 
reasonable time. While it exceeds retirements at the 
fate prevailing during the current year by 4,000 or 

More cars a month, that rate is too low considering 
the accumulation of obsolescence and deferred mainte- 
fance inherited from the war years. 
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Wanted—an Educational 
Campaign Against Waste 


Recently, a retired maintenance-of-way officer, 
speaking of present high wage rates among the track 
forces, said that it now costs the railroads five cents 
every time a track laborer lights his pipe. Whether 
this statement is strictly accurate or not is beside 
the point. 

The important thing is that it gives unmistakable 
expression to the fact that lost minutes today, from 
whatever cause, are more costly than ever before, 
and that, when large gangs are involved, the economic 
losses can run rapidly into larger figures. 

This situation needs translation into homely terms 
which promote understanding and action—because 
present wage and price levels make attention to 
economy more imperative than ever. Still, avoidable 
waste continues, with what seems to be unusual 
callousness on the part of some employees, and with 
less concerted effort to minimize it than for a long 
time in the past. 

Loss of productive man-hours through inadequate 
planning, inefficient organizations, misdirected indi- 
vidual efforts, and lack of full cooperation between 
departments, is one of the greatest sources of waste 
on the railroads. Some loss from these causes is 
inevitable, but that is all the more reason for special 
effort to reduce it to the fullest extent possible. 

Every piece of material damaged, lost or carelessly 
disregarded involves waste which, at present prices, 
is greater than for many years in the past. Many 
workmen who will straighten bent nails in their home 
workshops and save every item of scrap appear to 
be increasingly careless about company property. 

Recently, track materials were observed so care- 
lessly distributed along a section of track that many 
of them were certain to be lost. Surely those re- 
sponsible for this distribution could not have known 
that every rail anchor today costs 21 to 24 cents, 
that track bolts cost 19 cents each—more than double 
the cost in 1936—and that the loss of even a track 
spike is four cents thrown away. A department head 
of a large railroad remarked not long ago that the 
men in a gang working on the deck of a large steel 
viaduct on his road had, in a period of only five 
weeks, dropped a total of about $1,000 worth of 
tools into a swamp beneath the bridge, where there 
was no possibility of recovery. 

What appears to be needed is a revival in some 
form of “waste avoidance campaigns’—a concerted 
effort at education among the personnel who can 
correct these conditions. The Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion is awake to this need, as is indicated by the fact 
that one of the subjects chosen for study during the 
ensuing year is entitled “Educating Track Employees 
in the Cost of Materials, Tools and Equipment.” 
The committee examining this subject will doubtless 
produce many constructive suggestions which, how- 
ever, can only be made fully effective if they receive 
complete support from management. Moreover, the 
findings of the committee will not become generally 
available until next fall, while the need for educational 
effort is immediate. 
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7 INE luxurious cars, recently de- 
livered to the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific to augment its fleet of 29 
streamliners, were on public exhibition 
at LaSalle Street station, Chicago, on 
November 12. These are part of a 
total order for 57 passenger-train cars, § PPC 
37 of which were delivered previously § J#ow, 
and 11 of which are still to be received § Zhe ¢ 
The Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company is _ furnishing the 
entire order, amounting to $5,500,000. | 
Most spectacular of the nine luxury ck 
cars is “El Cafe,” a coffee-shop-lounge | nents t 
car which the Rock Island has chosen § 4!" 
to describe less prosaically as a “fiesta” § Mory 


car. In keeping with the spirit which _ The * 
ing car 


Colorad 


The fiesta car is a departure from 
standard interior treatment. The 
canopies are red and white; the 
woodwork oak; the upholstery red; 
and the flooring red and yellow 











VRPOOERERE SEP ER EEE EEE 


One end of the fiesta car 
features cocktail lounge 
space and an adobe bar 
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7 Colorado Springs, 
q sack and beverage service and aug- 
7 ments the regular diner included in the 
7 train’s consist. 


ing car for assignment to the “Golden 


its name suggests, the fiesta car is 
trilliantly decorated in colors of Mexico 
md the Southwest—the ceiling is 
enopied in red and white, the flooring 
‘iled in red and yellow. Tables, seating 
2, are of oak, hand-carved by Jesus 
Torres, a craftsman from south of the 
porder. The chairs, also of oak, are 
upholstered in orange-red leather with 
rawhide lacing. Draperies are of serape 
patterns. The lounge end seats 14 and 
features an “adobe” bar. “El Cafe” 
will be assigned to the “Golden State” 
operating between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, Cal., over the Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific and will be pri- 
marily for the use of coach passengers, 
although available to Pullman passen- 
gers as well. 

“E] Comedor” is a full diner—also 
for assignment to the “Golden State” 
-and seats 36. The color scheme is 
based on two important minerals of 
the Southwest—turquoise and copper. 
Its decorative copper embossing is also 
the handiwork of the Mexican Torres, 
as are illuminated replicas of ancient 
Mexican devil masks at either side of 
the main entrances to the dining space. 
The metal chairs are finished with 
copper and upholstered in a golden 
yellow, representative of the desert sun. 
The club-diner, entitled “Pikes Peak,” 
for assignment to the “Rocky Moun- 
tain Rocket” between Chicago and 
Colo., provides a 


The car includes dor- 
mitory space for dining-car personnel. 
The “Golden Harvest,” another din- 


State,” has appointments comparable to 
those of “El Comedor” and, along with 
the fiesta car, includes selective radio 
and wire recording sound-reproduction 
equipment. 

The “Nebraska” is a parlor-buffet- 
observation car seating 34, and has 
facilities for beverage and sandwich 
service. It is also equipped for radio 
and wire recording. The “Nebraska” 
will be placed in service on the new 
“Corn Belt Rocket” between Chicago 
and Omaha, Neb., when it is inaugu- 
rated on November 23. 

The “Valle Verde” is one of the two 
48-seat Day-Nite coaches which were 
on exhibition prior to assignment to 
service on the “Golden State,” and 
the “Lincoln” is one of an order for 
sixteen 68-seat coaches for assignment 
to the “Rocket” trains. 

























Included in the exhibit of new equip- 
ment was a baggage-dormitory car. 
This has 30 lin. ft. of baggage space 
and the balance of the car is devoted 
to train-staff quarters. Dormitory fa- 
cilities for 24, complete with shower 
baths, toilets and lockers, a stewards’ 
room with separate facilities, and desk 
space for the train conductor are in- 
cluded. This car will operate on the 
“Golden State.” 

A feature of the baggage-dormitory 
car is the location of the air-condition- 
ing unit in a central section of the car 
roof instead of at either end as is 


customary. 

This arrangement facilitates inspec- 
tion and repairs. An unusual method of 
heating the baggage compartment is 
also employed. A Trane overhead unit 
heater is installed in the ceiling and 







The observation-parlor car 
“Nebraska” accommodates 
48 passengers. This car 
will go into service on the 
new “Corn Belt Rocket” 
beginning November 23 





The dining car, “El Come- 
dor,” is finished in cop- 
per and turquoise. The 
decorative copper embos- 
sing above the windows 
and the Mexican devil 
masks at the ends of the 
car are hand-worked 






















































arranged to blow air over a heating 
coil and diffuse it downward and side- 
ways through the baggage section. 
About 40 per cent of the wall space 
otherwise required for radiators is saved 
by this arrangement. 

The Rock Island cars embody Pull- 
man-Standard girder construction with 
fluted stainless outside sheathing, stain- 
less-steel ends and vestibule. All of 
the cars are equipped with roller bear- 
ings and tight-lock couplers. 

A new pressurized method of intro- 
ducing fresh air direct to the air- 
conditioning blower fans through sealed 
ducts is used. This maintains constant 
air pressure within the car and prevents 


Exterior of the observation-parlor car 


Trane overhead unit-heater installation in 
the baggage end of the dormitory car 





dust or dirt from entering regardless 
of outside atmospheric conditions. 
Another new feature is the kitchen 
ventilation being tried out on these 
Rock Island diners, which operates as 
follows: The air supply is provided 
through a blower located at the end 
of the car, receiving air from the out- 
side which is filtered and blown through 
a duct suspended from the ceiling inside 
the kitchen. This duct has air outlets 
in the side with adjustable diffusers, 
allowing the air to be deflected either 
at an upward or downward angle. Each 
diffuser also has a shut-off which func- 
tions by closing a vane over the air 
outlet, and enables any one of the 





Day-Nite coaches for assignment to the “Golden State” provide 
spacious seating for 48. The color scheme is burgundy and blue 
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cooks not desiring the air flow to shu 
it off without interfering with the 
others. 

On the underside of the air duct is 
a long slot through which air flows 
down in the form of a curtain at the 
front of the range. This is intended 
to protect the cook from the heated 
draft which ordinarily comes off the 
top of the stove. 

The exhaust system includes two fans 
on the back wall above the stove to 
remove odors and heat back of the air 
curtain; also one or two ceiling fans 
to remove the hot air under the ceiling. 
The design of air duct supplies a hood 
over the top of the stove. There is an 
exhaust from the dining room into the 
kitchen of approximately 500 cu. ft 
per min. to avoid back drafts from the 
stove and any negative or positive 
pressure in the kitchen which’ would 
cause the air to flow from the kitchen 
into the dining room. This system is 
balanced and designed to function so 
‘as to give comfortable working condi- 
tions in the kjtchen, and to remove 
odors and warm air, regardless of 
whether the train is running of 
standing. 

On the early evening of November 
11, the Rock Island played host to 
members of the press from Chicago and 
the nearby Midwest. After an inspec: 
tion of the equipment, refreshments 
were served in the coffee shop-lounge 
car. The public exhibition opened on 
November 12 with music by the 8 
piece Waite High School band from 
Toledo, Ohio, and by the Rock Island's 
own 40-voice Rocket Chorus. A de 
scriptive brochure, distributed to vist 
tors entering the first car, described 
the equipment in the order in which 
displayed, and listed the service assigt 
ment of each car. 
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th ues indicating that financial 
I markets are appraising securities 
eed under railroad reorganization 
ns Of a lower basis than the par or 
‘ied values were presented by the In- 
berstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
ie gnsport Economics and Statistics 
- latest issue of its “Monthly Com- 
” The “Comment” also compared 
te #037-1946 earnings per share of 
wmmon stock of eight roads not in- 
wved in reorganization proceedings 
wih what the per-share earnings of 
ight reorganization roads would have 
en if capital structures of their re- 
wganization plans had been in effect 
during the same 10-year period. 

For the former showing the bureau 
frst selected three roads where reor- 
ganization plans have become effective 
-the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Chicago & North Western, 
ad the Western Pacific. The aggre- 
gte par value of their outstanding se- 
urities as of December 31, 1946, was 
hhown as $893,976,972, while the “mar- 
fet value” was shown at $389,988,135. 
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—_ Generally, the market values were de- 
a hood Bemined by prices as of October 31, 
bts e though in some instances the Septem- 


it 30 prices were used, while in one 
ase the redemption price served. As 
the bureau pointed out, the detailed 
fgures indicated that in each case the 
otal market value of the securities was 
‘considerably below the par value,” but 
he first mortgage bonds of each road 
were “close to or above par.” 
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First Mortgage at Premium 


The Milwaukee’s first-mortgage 4 per 
ent bonds, with a par value of $59,239,- 
00, were shown to have a market value 
if $62,201,055; but the market value of 
il of its bond issues was $128,041,004 
compared with a par value of $166,- 
81,000. Its preferred stock, with a par 
alue of $112,174,000, had a market 
alue of $33,091,330, while its no-par 
‘mmon, with a stated value of $212,- 
= had a market value of $17,516,- 
110, 


rember 
ost to 
70 and 
nspec- 
ments 


The market value of the North West- 
m’s first-mortgage 3 per cent bonds 
8 slightly less than the par value— 
82,645,600 as compared with $53,312,- 
00; but this and its other bond issues, 
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ycurities of Reorgan ized Roads 
_ Selling Far Below Par 


I. C. C. bureau’s “Monthly Comment” compares com- 
mon-stock earnings under revamp plans with those 
of roads not involved in bankruptcy proceedings 


with aggregate par values of $135,752,- 
772, were shown with a market value of 
$103,758,879. Its preferred stock, with 
a par value of $91,452,700, had a market 
value of $36,123,817, while its no-par 
common, with a stated value of $81,630,- 
300, had a market value of $13,060,848. 

The market value of the Western Pa- 
cific’s $10,000,000 issue of first-mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, was shown at 
the $10,300,000 redemption price; and 
the market price of its other bond issue 
(general mortgage income 4%4’s) was 
also above par—$11,881,449 as com- 
pared with $11,667,100. However, its 
preferred stock, with a par value of 
$31,850,000, had a market value of $24,- 
524,500, and its no-par common, with a 


stated value of $40,837,700, had a mar- 
ket value of $11,689,792. 

In connection with these three roads, 
the bureau pointed out that sinking 
funds have operated since December 31, 
1946, to reduce the amount of outstand- 
ing securities shown in the foregoing 
comparisons. It went on to present 
similar data for four additional roads 
which were reorganized more recently 
or are in the “final stages of reorganiza- 
tion.” 

These roads are the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. 


Rio Grande, Frisco, R. I., N. H. 


Here the market values were the 
average of the October 31 bid and 
asked prices on the when, as, and if 
issued basis; and again they were shown 
to be substantially below the par values. 
The totals for the Rio Grande were: 
par value, $147,256,669, market value, 
$71,053,858; Frisco, $244,852,808 and 
$111,229,695; Rock Island, $338,184,- 
360 and $184,863,511. No comparative 
totals were shown for all New Haven 
securtities since the new common stock 





Utilizing curved walls of striated 
plywood with dioramas of scenes along 
the right-of-way, the new Chesapeake 
& Ohio ticket and travel office in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, creates 
a feeling of spaciousness within a com- 
paratively small area. 

Construction and erection of the 
woodwork by the Nuroco Woodwork 








Chesapeake & Ohio in Radio City 


Company, New Rochelle, N. Y., pre- 


sented engineering difficulties. The 
finished walls are of waxed natural 
Weldtex and curve around air-con- 
ditioning equipment and other facilities. 
The floor has a Kelly green carpet and 
the lighting is indirect. 

The office was designed by Dorothy 
Draper, Inc. 
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Volume of Intercity Passenger Traffic in Passenger-Miles by Kinds of Transportation 


















































Years 1941-1946 
Transport agency 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 *1946 
Passenger-miles (millions) 
Eetwars, steam and electric ...... 30,583 55,073 89,865 97,704 93,535 66,238 
ighways: 
Motor carriers of passengers .... 13,646 21.515 27,416 26,548 26,927 25,694 
Private automobiles ............ 264,316 199,635 147,131 151,251 179,837 253,570 
IR ee oii kta hm ame Winters 277,962 221,150 174,547 177,799 206,764 279,264 
Inland waterways including Great 
Ree Ae 821 1,860 1,927 2,187 2,056 2,327 
Airways (domestic revenue service) 1,370 1,418 1,632 2,264 3,362 5,947 
ONE 9555. ks sawn woee 311,736 279,501 267,971 279,954 305,717 353,776 
Per cent of annual total 
Railways, steam and electric ....... 9.81 19.70 33.53 34.90 30.60 18.72 
Highways: 
Motor carriers assengers ..... 4.38 7.70 10.23 9.48 8.81 7.26 
Peeeebe MEONMO! ics oc. ec cscs 84.79 71.42 54.91 54.03 58.82 71.68 
SS a ee eer ae 89.17 79.12 65.14 63.51 67.63 78.94 
Inland waterways including Great 
RN se es a cee is ae 58 -67 72 78 .67 66 
Airways (domestic revenue service).. 44 51 61 81 1.10 1.68 
rae 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





* Preliminary estimates. 








was not quoted as of October 31. New 
Haven bond issues, however, were 
shown to have had a par value of $178,- 
055,097 as compared with a market 
value of $82,177,673; and its preferred 
stock, with a par value of $47,639,172, 
had a market value of $8,217,757. 

The reorganization roads used in the 
comparisons of per-share earnings on 
common stock were the same seven, plus 
the Seaboard Air Line. As noted above, 
these comparisons were based on the 
assumption that the reorganization plans 
had been in effect throughout the 1937- 
1946 period, and the data were derived 
“with minor modifications” from recent 
issues of “Standard & Poors—Railroad 
Securities—Earnings Forecaster.” The 
eight roads, not involved in reorganiza- 
tion proceedings, whose per-share earn- 
ings were also shown in the compari- 
sons, were the Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Great Northern; New York Central; 
Pennsylvania; Southern; Atlantic Coast 
Line; and Union Pacific. 


Per-Share Earnings on Common 


For the reorganization roads, the 
average earnings per share on common 
stock for the 10-year period were shown 
ranging from a deficit of $1.12 for the 
Rio Grande to earnings of $6.42 for the 
Seaboard. None of the eight roads 
would have earned anything on their 
common during the four years from 
1937 through 1940, but all except the 
Rio Grande would have had earnings on 
their common from 1941 through 1945; 
and all except the Rio Grande, Mjlwau- 
kee and New Haven would have earned 
something in 1946. As the bureau 
noted, the per-share earnings during the 
full war years, 1942-1944, were “sub- 
stantial,” but they dropped “consider- 
ably” in 1945 and 1946. The whole 
range was from the North Western’s 
1937 per-share deficit of $19.97 to the 
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Rio Grande’s 1942 per-share earnings of 
$36.43. The latter, however, made the 
poorest relative showing, having earn- 
ings on its common in only three of the 
10 years; and its per-share deficits in 
1945 and 1946 were $17.68 and $9.11, 
respectively. 

Among the eight large roads not in- 
volved in reorganization proceedings, 
the 10-year average of earnings per 
share ranged from the Central’s $2.91 
to the U. P.’s $12.40. Four of the eight 
roads had earnings on their common in 
each of the 10 years, the only per-share 
deficits being the Central’s $3.13 in 
1938 and $1.62 in 1946; the P. R. R.’s 
65 cents in 1946; the Southern’s $1.69 
in 1937 and $2.69 in 1938; and the 
A. C. L.’s $2.27 in 1938. The largest 
per-share earnings shown in this table 
were $27,79 for the Santa Fe in 1942. 

Another article in the “Comment” 
discussed preliminary figures showing 
the volume of intercity passenger traffic 
in 1946 by types of transportation. The 
data indicated that the railroads last 
year performed 18.72 per cent of this 
service, nearly twice their 1941 pro- 
portion of 9.81 per cent but consider- 
ably less than their wartime share which 
reached a peak of 34.9 per cent in 1944. 
The 1946 estimates, together with com- 
parisons with the five prior years, are 
set out in the table. As noted in 
the Railway Age of October 18, page 
65, the previous issue of the “Comment” 
contained similar data on volume and 
distribution of intercity freight traffic. 

In presenting comparative figures on 
freight-car ownership as of December 
31, 1946, and 1937, the bureau noted 
that the number of freight-carrying 
cars owned or leased by Class I line- 
haul roads was practically the same on 
both dates (1,743,008 and 1,743,743, re- 
spectively) ; but the number of box cars 
declined by 27,517 between 1937 and 
1946 or 3.64 per cent, while the number 
of gondolas and hoppers increased 58,- 
151 or 7.28 per cent. By districts the 








car ownership situation was fo 
have “varied considerably.” Rg 
the Eastern and Western districn 
ed fewer box cars on Decem 
1946, than in 1937 while owners} 
up 9.4 per cent in the Southern ¢ 
Meanwhile, ownership of gondg 
hoppers increased in all districts 
all freight-carrying cars, the pere 
of change were: East, decrease 
South, increase 14.55; West, de 
2a. 3 
The bureau calculated that ¥ 
crease in average capacity of { 
cars between 1937 and 1946 (fron 
to 51.3 tons) was equivalent to } 
cars of the 1937 capacity. It went 
point out that the “intensive use” 
of freight-carrying equipment in 
was indicated “by the fact that the 
I roads handled 592 billion ton-aj 
revenue freight in that vear as compa 
avith 360.6 billion in 1937, or an inenam 
of 64 per cent, despite the fact that 
about the same number of freight gl 
was available in both years.” "7m 
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Sample of Circuity 4 













From the waybill data which if 
herited from the former Board of 
vestigation and Research, the bur 
presented figures showing the cird 
of rail movements in 1939 for 33 com 
modities. The combined total cirey 
for the group was shown at 127 per 
cent as compared with 11 per cent found 
by the former federal coordinator of 
transportation for all carload trafic 
terminated on December 13, 1933. It 
also compares with the 13.8 per cent 
circuity shown from a “systematic sam- 
pling” by the Office of Defense Trans 
portation of all carload traffic originated 
on January 12, 1944. While it recog- 
nized that these three circuity figures 
were not “strictly comparable,” the bu- 
reau nevertheless thought they were of 
“some interest in that the vears used 
are those of a depressed traffic volume 
(1933), of a peak war traffic (1944) 
and the traffic in a prewar year of re EDL 
covery from depression levels (1939). dela 
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Fuel Purchases and Prices 


Data on quantities and prices of fud 
purchased by Class I railroads showed 
that the average cost of coal purchased 
at the mines increased from $1.88 pet 
net ton in the first eight months of 194 
to $3.41 in the same period this year, 4 
rise of 81.4 per cent. For other types 
of fuel the increases in cost ranged from 
15.4 per cent for electric current to 
per cent for fuel oil. The cost of Dies? 
fuel was up 55.9 per cent, from 4; 
cents per gallon to 6.89 cents. Tht 
quantity of Diesel fuel purchased was 
up 878 per cent, or from 50,986,00) 

(Continued on page 47) 
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1939)” EDUCTION of train stops and 


delays and of the running time of 
3 mage freight trains, elimination of 
3 Frain orders, and increased overall oper- 
iting efficiency—these are the results 
fan installation of centralized traffic 
tontrol on 137 mi. of single track of 
te Louisville & Nashville, between 
louisville, Ky., and Henderson, which 
8a part of the main line between 
louisville and.St. Louis, Mo. The south 
id of the territory is at Strawberry, 
bout six miles from Louisville, where 
ete is a junction with the main line 
ktween Louisville and Nashville. From 
Stawberry, the line follows the valley 
if the Ohio river to Henderson, where 
{ joins the line between Nashville, 
tvansville and St. Louis. The control 
wachine is located at division head- 
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quarters at Evansville, 12.4 mi. north 
of Henderson and across the Ohio 
river. 

The traffic in this territory includes 


three passenger trains, three through. 


freight trains and one local freight in 
each direction daily, plus extras as re- 
quired, thus averaging 14 to 16 trains 
daily. 

Northbound freight trains average 
2,800 tons, while southbound freights 
average 3,200 tons between Howell and 
Doyle, and 2,400 tons between Doyle 
and South Louisville. The differences 
in ratings are due to ascending grades 
southward, which are heaviest between 
Mystic and Guston but do not exceed 
one per cent. 

Prior to the installation of. C.T.C., 
train movements were governed by 





Station-leaving signal at the north end of Rock Haven 






C. T. C. Down by the Ohio 


New installation on 137-mi. single-track subdivision 
of the Louisville & Nashville cuts 1 to 2 hr. from 
the running time of through tonnage freight trains 


timetable and train orders. Automatic 
block signaling was in service on 60 mi. 
between Strawberry and Stephensport, 
no signal protection being provided on 
the remaining 77 mi. between Stephens- 
port and Henderson, except at a draw- 
bridge over the Green river at Spotts- 
ville, 9.4 mi. south of Henderson. In 
deciding on the system of signaling to 
be installed, consideration was given 
to extension of the existing automatic 
block from Stephensport to Henderson. 
However, this would not have elimi- 
nated the train orders, and while the 
average number of daily train move- 
ments is not great, the freight trains 
were encountering delays because of 
the long distances between open train- 
order offices, and the inability of the 
dispatcher to have train orders deliv- 
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ered promptly to cover last minute 
changes. 

Train-order offices, open 24 hr., were 
formerly located at Strawberry, Irving- 
ton, Cloverport, Doyle and Henderson, 
while 8-hr. offices were located at West 
Point, Brandenburg, Hawesville, Lewis- 
port and Owensboro. Thus when only 
the 24-hr. offices were open, they were 
spaced at an average distance of 34 mi., 
and, when the 8-hr. offices also were 
functioning, open offices were spaced 
an average of 15 mi. apart. These 
conditions, combined with the fact that 
the line includes numerous curves and 
is close to the Ohio river, where fogs 
prevail, led to the decision to install 
C.T.C., rather than extend the existing 
automatic block signaling. 


Passing Tracks Removed 


Under the previous method of train 
operation there were 40 passing tracks 
spaced an average of 3.4 mi. in the 
137 mi. between Louisville and Hender- 
son. Of these, 15 were converted to 
controlled sidings with power switch 
machines and signals, the turnouts being 
changed from No. 10 to No. 12, thus 
permitting diverging train movements 
up to 15 mph. These sidings are 
spaced at average intervals of 9.1 mi., 
5.7 mi. farther than under the old 
operation. The sidings at Bishoff and 
Katharyn were lengthened. The capac- 
ities of the sidings range from 80 to 
90 cars, with longer sidings of 116-car 
capacity at Irvington and Lewisport. 
Ten sidings were removed entirely, and 
at eight sidings one switch was re- 
moved, thus leaving a spur track. Seven 
other sidings were left in place with 
the hand-throw switches in service. 

Although the passing tracks are now 
farther apart, trains progress over the 
division in less time than before. Pass- 
enger trains maintain their schedules 


and are able to make up time if running 
late. Freight trains save up to two 
hours in each direction. Under previous 
operation an average tonnage freight 
train required from 8 to 9 hr. between 
Louisville and Henderson compared 
with 6% to 7 hr. with C.T.C., and 
sometimes less, depending upon meets. 


Trains Depart Promptly 


When a northbound freight train is 
ready to leave South Louisville, the 
operator in the tower pushes an an- 
nunciator button, which lights a lamp 
on the control machine at Evansville. 
The dispatcher then lines up and clears 
the signals. Similarly, when a train 
is ready to leave Doyle, a member of 
the crew pushes a button to give the 


dispatcher the information. When a 
southbound train is ready to leave 
Henderson, the towerman pushes a 
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button which conveys this info 


. Tmati 
to the dispatcher. Thus trains ” 
allowed to depart without Celays oo, 


sioned by having to wait for op 
which saves considerable tinie. 

Sometimes northbound trains myg 
double between Rock Haven and Bran. 
denburg, 6.1 mi. This operation is 
facilitated by the dispatcher being abje 
to control the train movements by signal 
indication without trainmen having to 
handle the switches. Another adyan. 
tage under C.T.C. is that if Passenger 
trains have mechanical failures, freight 
trains are kept moving, whereas unde 
the old operation in such instances the 
freights had to be “dug out” of the 
sidings. 

The control machine, which is located 
at division headquarters in Evansvill, 
is “U” shaped and includes the cop. 
ventional arrangement of switch, signal 
and lock levers, various indication lights, 
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Intermediate automatic signals 
with instrument case on high 
foundation for flood protection 


The control machine at 
division headquarters in 
Evansville, Ind. 
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track and signal diagram, and automatic 
train graph. Thirty switch levers are 
provided for the control of the same 
number of power switch machines; 37 
signal levers for the control of 95 
signals; 2 lock levers, each for the 
control of 2 electric locks; and 2 special 
indication levers. A new feature of 
the machine, compared with similar in- 
sallations made previously on the L. 
& N., includes two independently-con- 
trolled track-occupancy lights on the 
diagram for each station-to-station block. 
Only one light was used heretofore. 
The purpose of the second block light 
‘to provide additional information to 
the dispatcher regarding the progress 
iid location of trains, thus making for 
improved coordination of train move- 
ments, 








Searchlight Signals 


The signals are the searchlight type. 
At the end of each controlled passing 
track there is a two-arm station-entering 
signal, a . single-arm station-leaving 
signal on the main line, and a single- 
arm station-leaving dwarf signal on the 
siding. The top arm of each station- 
entering signal governs train move- 
ments on the main line and the bottom 
arm governs movements to the siding. 
These signals display red-over-red for 
Stop, red-over-yellow for Restricting, 
yellow-over-red for Approach and green- 
oer-red for Clear. The leaving signals 
display a single red for Stop, yellow 
for Approach and green for Clear, the 
high leaving signal being designated as 
an absolute signal by a letter “A” 
mounted on the mast below the unit. 
To provide clearance where a high 
leaving signal is located between the 
main track and siding, the siding was 
thrown over to a 19-ft. center, and 
more if on a curve. 
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The country through which the rail- 
road runs along the Ohio river has been 
subject to severe floods in past years, 
the last having been in 1939. The 
highest flood level above the rails at 
any point along the line was about 16.6 
ft. at West Point, Ky. To prevent flood 
damage to relays and other signal equip- 
ment, the instrument houses and cases 
are mounted one foot or more above 
the 1937 flood level at the location in- 
volved. The special concrete founda- 
tions are of three types, namely, the 
one-leg foundations for small single in- 
strument cases, at such locations as cut 
sections; two-leg foundations for double 
cases as used at intermediate automatic 
signal locations; and bungalow founda- 
tions, as at the ends of passing-track 
locations. 

The project was planned and installed 
by the signal, department forces of the 
Louisville & Nashville, under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Stilwell, signal engineer, 
and P. P. Ash, assistant signal engineer. 
The major items of signaling equipment 
were furnished bythe General Railway 
Signal Compang, 





The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. Just as fast as 
scarce materials can be made 
available, America’s railroads are 
preparing for the unprecedented 
heights of population and com- 
merce which certainly lie ahead. 
They pledge themselves to con- 
tinue their vital part in the way 
of life which has made America 
the hope of the world. 

—William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American 
Railroads. 











Map of the C. T. C. territory between Louisville and Henderson 


Dravo’s Steel 
Shipping Container 


A 276-cu. ft. welded steel shipping 
container, designed to withstand the 
severe strains and stresses imposed by 
rough handling at docks, piers and 
other freight terminals, has been de- 
veloped by the Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Of six-ton capacity, 
the container weighs 1,680 Ib. and is 
7 ft. 9 in. long, 6 ft. 5 in. wide and 
6 ft. 10% in. high. 

In one of a series of tests, the con- 
tainer bearing a seven-ton load was 
lifted successfully by one lug, thus sub- 
jecting it to stresses and strains said to 
be similar to those exerted by ship or 
rail carrier motion or by rough han- 
dling. The container is also designed 
to prevent pilferage and theft of valu- 
able merchandise or equipment, and to 
reduce handling and freight costs. 








The Dravo steel shipping container 
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Accessories on New Passenger Cars 


A review of some of the principal features and needed 


improvements in specialities used on modern equipment* 


HAVE been asked to present a 

summary of the latest improve- 
ments and accessories that have been 
developed for passenger-train cars. 
First of all, I should like to be able 
to say that some good person had de- 
veloped failure-proof air-conditioning 
equipment so that we mechanical offi- 
cers could enjoy the summer season. 
Proper operation of air-conditioning 
equipment is one of the most serious 
problems with which we are confronted. 
It is true that during recent years many 
improvements have been made, such as 
increased capacity, better regulation 
and controls, multi-vent ceilings and 
improved distribution systems, and 
electrostatic filters and devices to re- 
move odors, but I regret to say that 
there have been no outstanding devel- 
opments toward a simplified and de- 
pendable system that can be readily 
maintained to insure against failures 
en route. 

I do not mean to leave the impression 
that air-conditioning failures are the 
rule rather than the exception, but I 
think all mechanical officers present 
will agree with me that there is still 
room for considerable improvement in 
basic design. 

In the earlier types of air-condition- 
ing apparatus, some difficulty was also 
experienced with stale odors in the 
cars. This has been overcome by direct- 
ing the air flow through activated car- 
bon, which has been found preferable 
to the use of a deodorant which merely 
masks one odor with another. Some 
difficulties were experienced with the 
earlier use of activated carbon, due to 
restricted air flow. In designs recently 
developed, the activated carbon is in- 
stalled in staggered tubes so arranged 
in an enclosure that the air flow comes 
in contact with the tubes, but is not 
restricted and the tubes can be readily 
removed and replaced. 


Heating Equipment 


Heating systems in passenger cars 
have kept pace with the other improve- 
ments in the way of better controls, 
distribution and regulation. Fin-tube 
piping is now used, which provides 
more efficient radiation and results in 
decreased weight as well as reduced 





“A paper presented at the August 14 meeting 
rf ‘ned Pacific Railway Club, held at Los Angeles, 
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By J. GOGERTY 
General Superintendent, Motive Power and 
Machinery, Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 


space occupied by the piping, and pro- 
viding more usable width within the 
car. One of the more recent develop- 
ments has been an improved method 
of temperature control which auto- 
matically alters the heat output in each 
section or zone of a car to maintain 
even temperatures. The adjustment 
takes place almost instantly and avoids 
the variation of several degrees in tem- 
perature encountered with previous 
thermostatic controls. 


Interior Finish 


The railroads and seat manufacturers 
have made extensive studies to de- 
velop a more comfortable coach seat 
that would be suitable to the many sizes 
and shapes of passengers. During 1944 
a special measuring chair was con- 
structed and set up in railroad stations 
at Boston and Chicago. Thousands of 
passengers were measured under the 
direction of a_ specialist in human 
anatomy, for the purpose of finding out 
scientifically what principal dimensions 
should govern a railroad coach seat, 
and which would fit the greatest num- 
ber of people comfortably. The results 
of this study and other studies made by 
various concerns have been given con- 
sideration by seat manufacturers and 
there are several improved designs of 
coach seats now available, employing 
both reclining and revolving features, 
and many types of foot rests and leg 
rests, which are largely a matter of 
individual preference. Various arrange- 
ments of staggered and group seatings 
in dining cars and lounge cars are also 
being tried out. . 

The interior finish of passenger cars 
is widely diversified and largely in- 
fluenced by the territories in which 
the. cars are to be operated. Same 
decorative schemes are elaborate to a 
point of being gaudy, while others are 
extremely plain. It is desirable that 
decorative schemes be attractive and 
restful, but care should also be taken 
to know that they can be readily main- 
tained. As an example, increased main- 
tenance results when eight instead of 
four colors are used in a decorative 


scheme or when draperies and floor 
coverings cannot be easily serviced 
Various plastics and other synthetic 
products are being offered for wall 
finishes, upholstery material, table tops 
and decorative purposes, and their use 
will no doubt become more widespread 
as further developments are made. 
Electrically operated accessories such 
as toasters, grills, refrigerators ang 
dishwashing and sterilizing equipment 
are extensively used in dining cars, 
One of the most interesting develop. 
ments is the study being given to adopt. 
ing electronic energy for dining car 
kitchens, particularly the electronic 
cooking of food. No installations have 
been made as yet in a dining car for 
practical tests, but the experiments to 
date indicate future possibilities which 
are being closely studied. Experiments 
already made show that food can be 
rapidly cooked by _ electronic heat 
energy, but not in the ordinary sense 
of frying, broiling or braising. After 
being cooked by electronic heat the 
food must then be browned or seared 
by external application of surface heat 
to provide an appetizing appearance, 
Also, as presently developed, the elec- 
tronic heat energy will penctrate only 


2% in. into the material to be cooked, | 


which would prevent the preparation 
of heavy roast items, turkey, ham, etc, 
which have the greatest appeal to the 
traveling public. 

Electronic cooking employs power 
tubes which require a constant flow of 
water around the tubes to prevent their 
burning out, and the provision of suffi- 
cient water-carrying capacity and elec- 
tric power supply in dining cars is 4 
considerable problem. 


Fluorescent Lights 


Fluorescent lighting is now being 
commonly used. It improves lighting 
conditions, gives a greater lighting i 
tensity at the reading plane, and is being 
generally installed on cars being built 
and on older cars being remodeled. 
One of the newer types of cold lights 
employs long, thin tubes which light 
instantly when the switch is turned of 
and without the usual flashing common 
to lights of this type. Electric drink- 
ing water coolers are, of course, pr 
vided on all the latest type cars. 

With the advent of sealed windows 
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roblems of cleaning the interior 
‘ides of double glazed windows and 
prevention of fogging were _encoun- 
wed, Windows of the earlier type 
yere sealed and fogging was prevented 
y means of a dehydrating element 
slaced between the sash. In a later 
eign, breather-type sash have been 
wed with good results, eliminating the 
we and periodic renewal of the de- 
ydrating element. In another type, the 
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and floor gace between the two panes is de- 
Serviced, iydrated and permanently sealed. Safe- 
synthetic By glass is widely used and a special 
for wall of heat-absorbing glass is now 
able tops wailable which reduces the heat and 
their use are of the sun. On all of the newer 
idespread passenger cars the windows are in- 
made, Fisted flush with the outside of the 
ri€s such Bur to improve appearance and de- 
Ors and pre wind resistance. Improved Ven- 
1uipment Fan type blinds are being commonly 
Nn cars. Biced and have met with considerable 
develop. B pvor by the public. 
0 adopt- 
wd Improved Radios 
pr Radios have come into more extensive 
nents to both in coaches and dining cars as 
s which well as lounge cars, and the new radios 
sriments offered by manufacturers since the war 
can be ue a great improvement over those 
c heat goeviously available. There is a new 
y sense YP of radio designed especially for 
" After Jise on railroad equipment for better 
eat the yception and to eliminate static. This 
seared dio, in addition to special antenna, 
ce heat using, amplifier and control unit, also 
arance, icludes a magnetic reproducing unit 
e elec. md associated equipment to provide a 
te only |p /ogram of music using wire recorders. 
cooked, Ji microphone can also be used with 
aration 4 lis type of equipment for making train 
m, etc, §amouncements. In the application of 
to the q@dios to all the newer and remodeled 
ars, instead of having the loud speak- 
power §*s at the ends of the car, a sufficient 
fow of g umber of speakers are installed in the 
t their @ tiling to provide an even distribution 
f sufi. $f low level sound throughout the car. 
d elec. § Intra-train telephones have been suc- 
s is a gssfully used for some time and tele- 
phone service from moving trains to 
connect with regular telephone switch- 
boards in the general telephone system 
las now been developed. The calls 
neti travel part way by radio and part way 
.° | wire and have been experimentally 
ghting ised in conversing with ships at sea. 
‘ie Prior to the adoption in 1939 of the 
teil A. A. R. specification for the con- 
deled. ttuction of new passenger cars, the 
lights basic fundamentals followed in their 
light construction were those outlined by the 
Bey U. S. R. P.O. specification in effect at 
cua the time the cars were built. The new 
irinke A.A.R. specification, while following 
tlsely the fundamentals as outlined in 
DM the R. P.O. specification, goes into con- 
Pe ‘iderably more detail and includes cer- 


lain additional requirements, such as 
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the so-called squeeze test, in which the 
car structure shall resist a minimum 
static end load of 800,000 Ib. at the 
rear draft stops ahead of the bolster 
on the center line of draft without de- 
veloping any permanent deformation in 
any member of the car structure, and 
in meeting this requirement it is im- 
portant that the vertical deflection be 
kept to a minimum. The specification 
also provides that an anti-climbing ar- 
rangement shall be applied at each end 
of the car, which requirement is met 
by the use of tight-lock couplers. 

In this specification, recognition was 
made of the use of materials other than 
open-hearth steel, thus reducing the 
weight of car body, but meeting the 
strength requirements due to the higher 
physical properties of the material used. 
It is interesting to note that the new 
passenger cars which are now being 
built or on order will employ materials 
having higher physical properties than 
open-hearth steel in order to reduce 
weight and, therefore, the use of lighter, 
stronger and more durable materials 
will. constitute one of the major ad- 
vances in future car construction. 


Truck Features—Brakes 


The trucks have been improved to 
provide easy riding through proper 
springing, shock absorbing and brak- 
ing. Roller bearings are used gener- 
ally on new passenger cars being built 
and are being applied extensively to 
existing passenger cars. The use of 
grease instead of oil for lubrication of 
roller bearings on passenger cars is 
also being considered, which should 
reduce the required servicing attention. 
Hot journal detectors of various types 
are commonly used. 

Many improvements have been made 





in the air-brake equipment in recent 
years, and high-speed electro-pneumatic 
type brakes are now employed, which 
provide a rapid and flexible brake con- 
trol. A speed-governor control is used 
which automatically regulates the brake 
cylinder pressure in proportion to train 
speed. Wheel slip devices are also 
available which automatically release 
brake cylinder pressure if the wheel 
starts to slide. This is accomplished by 
means of mechanism mounted on each 
axle which operates a dump valve to 
release brake cylinder pressure when- 
ever wheel speed is abnormally retarded 
by brake shoe action. The brake cylin- 
der pressure is restored as soon as the 
normal rotating speed of the wheel is 
restored. 


Deliveries Lagging 


We are all familiar with the observa- 
tion domes, children’s recreational com- 
partments, cocktail lounges and the 
many de luxe appointments in lounge 
cars. Several different arrangements 
of sleeping cars have been developed, 
providing maximum accommodations 
Within a minimum of space with a 
definite trend toward individual rooms 
replacing the familiar open sections. 

Each of the many advancements in 
the construction and appointments of 
the modern passenger car is a subject 
for discussion in itself, but unless de- 
liveries can be improved upon I am 
afraid the advances which I have 
endeavored to outline will have become 
obsolete before the new equipment is 
available in quantities. In any event, 
we can expect that developments in 
passenger car construction will -con- 
tinue to uphold the tradition of the rail- 
roads as the best in safety, comfort and 
dependability to the traveling public. 





NEW BOOK... 


Ruler of the Reading: the Life of Franklin 
B. Gowen, 1836-1889 by Marvin W. 
Schlegel. Foreword by R. W. Brown, 
President, Reading Company. 308 pages. 
9 in. by 6% in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by the Archives Publishing Company of 
Pennsylvania, 410 Dauphin Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. $4. 

This book is not a history of the Reading, 

and in a sense only is it a biography of 

Franklin B. Gowen. It is rather a story 

of the business life of Gowen from the 

time that he took over the presidency of 
the Reading in 1869 until his death at his 
own hand in 1889. Since Gowen was ac- 
tually ruler of the Reading until 1884 the 
book might also be called the story of the 
financial troubles of the then Philadelphia 

& Reading during the period when Gowen 

was its head, and after. 

Troubles the Reading did have, and not 
the least of them was Franklin B. Gowen. 

It was Gowen who was responsible for the 


railroad’s parentage of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal Company, which always was 
a drain on the railroad’s exchequer. 
Gowen too was the man who fathered many 
disastrous attempts at expansion that the 
Reading made in the eighth and ninth 
decades of the 19th Century. In connec- 
tion with one of these attempts at expan- 
sion he sought and secured the help of such 
persons as Vanderbilt. Ca:negie, Oliver, 
Frick, and others. This was the abortive 
South Penn Railroad, proposed as compe- 
tition for the main line of the Pennsylvania. 

For the reader who is interested only in 
the operating end of the railroad business 
there is nothing in this book, as its scope 
is restricted to the financial phases of rail- 
road management. As a picture of the 
financial anarchism of the latter half of 
the 19th Century this work is well done. 
There are also two very interesting chap- 
ters on the “Mollie Maguires” and the 
labor troubles in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite fields during the Seventies of the last 
century. 
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Looking east along the new alinement of Gulf curve 
pletion. Old curve and channel are at the extreme left—new channel to the right 


River “‘Takes Siding” for N. Y. C. 
“Twentieth Century” Parade 


as the track work neared com- 





Major line change, eliminating a 7-deg. 24-min. curve 


at Little Falls, N. Y., required carving a new river 


channel out of solid rock to make way for improvements 


HIS week the New York Central 

placed in service a major line change 
on its four-track main line at Little 
Falls, N. Y., a project which has elimi- 
nated Gulf curve, the 7-deg. 24-min. 
curve which, in April, 1940, was the 
scene of a serious accident to the “Lake 
Shore Limited.” In addition to lifting 
a speed restriction of long standing, 
the line change also reduced the gradient 
for westward traffic and provided for 
the realinement of a compound curve 
into a simple curve of lesser degree, 
immediately east of Gulf curve. 

On each side of Little Falls, which is 
located about 74 mi. west of Albany, 
N. Y., and 220 mi. east of Buffalo, the 
line follows the valley of the Mohawk 
river which, in the vicinity of Little 
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Falls, lies in a deep rock cut. Here, 
at a cost of approximately $2,500,000, 
the course of the river has been changed 
by the construction of a new channel 
involving 130,000 cu. yd. of excavation, 
65,000 cu. yd. of which was solid rock. 
In addition, an embankment containing 
80,000 cu. yd. of rock, mainly from 
stockpiled excavation, and 360,000 cu. 
yd. of gravel from borrow pits, was 
constructed, two new bridges were 
erected, and upon this finished grade 
a new four-track roadbed was placed. 
When originally built in 1836, the 
then single-track line was part of the 
old Utica and Schenectady Railroad, 
and at Gulf curve it followed the north, 
or outside, bank of a sharp “elbow” in 
the Mohawk river. Subsequently, a 


barge canal was constructed on the 
south side of the river, which severed 
a point of land from the mainland, form 
ing an artificial island in the river bend, 
known as Moss island. 

As the speed of trains was stepped 
up, the size of equipment grew, and the 
volume of traffic increased, the trackage 
of the railroad was improved both 
number of tracks and standards of con 
struction to keep pace with these i 
creased demands. There was little thal 
could be done, however, to ease tht 
curve at this location in the river valley, 
thus necessitating a speed restriction 
which was a veritable “thorn in the 
side” of operation for many years. This 
curve could only be reduced by moving 
it south over the existing channel, anl 
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fattening it to bring the curvature with- 
a the limits for high-speed territory 
yould place the line some 340 ft. south 
of the apex of the old curve, where it 
would rest on the north point of Moss 
and. In more recent years, with the 
yew methods and equipment available, 
he means for doing the work economic- 
ly was provided. As a result, the 
work was scheduled for 1940, shortly 
fer the serious accident early in that 
ar, but was held in abeyance until 
Iater the close of the war. 



















General Plans 


‘The plans called for the excavation 
fa new river channel across Moss 
and, 600 ft. long and 150 ft. in width 
fthe bottora, with 4 to 1 side slopes, 
hich had to be cut out of solid rock. 
This provided for an average depth of 
ft. of water. A 1-deg. 30-min. track 
‘uurve was designed which would rest 
im the point of Moss island at the 
‘enter, on a long embankment, and 
goss the existing channel at each end 
jm much deeper embankments. Two 
mew bridges to carry the new tracks 
gross State Highway 5105 and an 
Mdustrial track were also included in 
ihe plans. Since the rock to be removed 
in the channel excavation was to be 
wed in facing the new embankments, 
especially on the new channel side, and 
for this purpose had to be stockpiled 
on the mainland, because of insufficient 
room on Moss island, a construction 
bridge, 180 ft. long, was built between 
the island and the mainland, to permit 
the stockpiling. 


Construction 
P| 


The natural ground in Mohawk valley 
at this point is composed of a dense, 
hard gniess rock which requires heavy 
blasting for its removal. Also en- 
countered in the work were numerous 
potholes formed by the grinding action 
of entrapped boulders when the river 
flowed over a falls at this point in past 
on the ages, 
severed Since the contractor elected to exca- 
d, form f vate the channel in the dry, the actual 
er bend # excavation was not started until means 
of damming the ends of the new channel 
steppe! f were provided to keep the work area 
and tht # as water-free as possible. The required 
rackag? # dams were formed by allowing a narrow 
both tock wall to remain in position at the 
of con- up-stream, or west, end of the new 
ese if channel, and by constructing a sheet-pile 
tle that cofferdam at the down-stream, or east, 
se. the end, consisting of seven circular cells. 
valley; ~— Each cell of the cofferdam was 32 ft. 
rico" in diameter and was constructed of 
in thf 30.7-1b. shallow-arch steel sheeting. 
. Thit The sheeting, which ranged in length 
| from 20 to 60 ft., was driven around a 
I, anf floating timber template by means of a 
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General view of the site, looking west, at the beginning of construction. 
The heavy stripped line shows the new alinement over the tip of Moss 
island, while the dash lines show the location of the new river channel 


Looking west, showing the new channel after flooding and, in the 
foreground, the partially completed new bridge over State Highway 5105 





Looking west through the new channel (left side of picture), showing 
the cofferdam in the foreground, the rock dike in the far back- 
ground, and the construction bridge over the old channel at the right 
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Right, View of the drilling opera- 
tions, showing three wagon drills. 
Note the lines of finished holes 
around the drills. Above, The Grill 
boat, dredge, barge and tug being 
used in the removal of the under- 
water portion of the rock dike 


No. 7 McKiernan-Terry air-operated 
hammer supported by a Northwest No. 
6 crane. As each successive cell was 
driven it was filled with gravel to seal 
it and help hold it in place, and to 
provide a roadway for walking the 
crane forward to permit construction of 
the next cell. The filling of the cells 
of the cofferdam required the use of 
19,000 cu. yd. of gravel, which was ob- 
tained from a borrow pit located ap- 
proximately 2.3 mi. from the site of the 
work. To seal the ends of the seven 
cells, a small auxiliary rectangular cell 
of 21 sheets was placed in a convenient 
cleft in the rock wall of the river chan- 
nel at one end, while the opposite end 
was sealed off with a rock-filled timber 
crib, 16 ft. by 20 ft., constructed of 
12-in. by 12-in. timber, tailored to fit the 
bottom of the river. 

After the cofferdam was completed, 
excavation was begun in the new chan- 
nel area. This required constant use 
of the previously mentioned construc- 
tion bridge to the mainland for the 
removal of the material to the stockpile 
site, which was located an average dis- 
tance of approximately 1,600 ft. from 
the site of the work. The larger rocks 
were pushed into the old channel on the 
line of the future fill, but no amount of 
filling in excess of 20,000 cu. yd. was 
permitted since this would have ‘re- 
duced the cross sectional area of the 
river below the established minimum 
section. 
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pressor. Elsewhere on the Project, ai 
was furnished by a portable 300-cu, 
Jaeger compressor. 

To keep a supply of sharp bits on 
hand, a blacksmith shop was se 
which included three heating furnaces 
a quenching tank, and two Gardner. 
Denver sharpeners. The density and 
hardness of the rock may be judged 
from the fact that the blacksmith shop 
was kept busy turning out from 500 to 
600 drills a day during the major part 
of the time. 

On completion of a battery of holes 
they were packed with Hercules 60 per 
cent gelatin dynamite, using one-ponnd 
sticks. After being stemmed with sand 
the charges were set off electrically ng 
batteries ranging from a few holes up 
to 200 with three delay exploders, Ip 
breaking up single boulders, as little as 
¥% stick of dynamite was used. 

After each round- of blasting, the 
broken rock was loaded into Euclid 
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The rock was removed by blasting to 
break it up into sizes which could be 
readily handled with shovels for loading 
into trucks. In the blasting operations 
the holes were generally drilled on 5-ft. 
centers for excavation in 12-ft. cuts. 
The rock was so hard that the average 
drilling rate was only about 13 ft. per 
hour, and bits were dulled in an average 
of 15 in., and in some cases only 2 in. 
The drill holes were laid out in groups 
ranging from a few up to 200, with the 
average group numbering 60 holes. 

The drilling was done by means of 
nine Gardner-Denver and one Chicago- 
Pneumatic wagon drills, and eight Chi- 
cago-Pneumatic and _ Ingersoll-Rand 
jack-hammers. Air for the dri'ling in 
the new channel was supplied through 
a 4-in. pipe line from a 3,092-cu. ft. elec- 
tric-driven Chicago-Pneumatic air com- 


trucks by means of shovels and was 


hauled to the stock pi’e. A Northwest 
80 D and a 3-yd. Lima shovel were 
used in this work, loading in‘o one 
13-yd. bottom-dump Euclid and six 10- 
yd. end-dump Euclids. 

The potholes encountered were invari- 
ably filled with sand and gravel, which 
was removed by dragline or clamshell 
prior to drilling holes to prevent any 
of the fine material getting into the 
holes and binding the drills. All this 
material was disposed of in a spoil bank 
adjacent to the rock stockpile. 

Other equipment used in the general 
excavation included two DS Caterpillar 
bulldozers, one D7 Caterpillar bulldozer, 
one 20-ton Lorain gas-engine truck- 
crane, and an additional Northwest 80 
D combination dragline, crane and 
shovel. 
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On two occasions excessively high 
ater in the river flooded the new chan- 
if while excavating operations were in 
ogress, causing delays of about five 
days each time. In one case water came 
hough a part of the rock dike at the 
west end, and in both cases it topped or 
joke through the cofferdam at the east 
ad, To close these breaks, wood sheet- 
ing and sand bags were used on the 
fike, and rock and sand bags were used 
tp block the breaks in the cofferdam. 
Before excavation could be resumed, the 
water had to be pumped out of the new 
channel. This was done by means of 
fur gas-engine-driven centrifugal 
pumps—two 10-in., one 8-in. and one 
6in—all working continuously. 







When excavation in the channel be- 
tween the cofferdam and the natural rock 
dike had been completed, the work of 
removing the cofferdam and dike was 
sarted simultaneously. The dike was 
cut down to about one foot above water 
level and was then drilled to approxi- 
mately four feet above the bottom of the 
channel for the last operation before 
flooding the channel. Removal of the 
cofferdam required digging out the 
gravel fill in each cell and pulling the 
steel sheeting. The new channel was 
flooded on May 22, 1947, and the work 
of completing the removal of the coffer- 
dam was finished about Aug. 5. 

After the rock dike had been shot 
down to one foot above water level, as 
much of the material as possible was 
femoved hy means of the dragline and 
trucks. The underwater excavation to 
the finished channel grade was done by 
means of a drill hoat, a 2-cu. yd. dipper- 
type dredge, and a bottom-dump scow. 
The drill boat, which had one drill, was 
used to drill the remaining rock to final 
gtade. During drilling, the drill boat 
Was guyed to various anchorage points 
and no special problems were involved. 
Shooting followed the drilling opera- 
tions, which were then followed by 
dredging and loading of the material 
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into the bottom-dump scow. The loaded 
scow was towed by means of a tug to 
the west end of the new line change and 
dumped along the line of work to close 
off the old channel. 


Embankment 


While completing work on the new 
channel, construction of the new line 
embankment was started. The embank- 
ment was built up largely of gravel from 
a borrow pit located approximately 2.3 
mi. from the site of work and was faced 
with rock from the stock pile. Placing 
the fill was done for the most part with 
22 rear-dump auto trucks, with capacity 
from 4 to 8 cu. yd. each, 6 Euclid rear 
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dumps and 6 Euclid bottom-dump 
trucks, supplemented by a couple of 
bulldozers. 

Progress in placing the embankment 
was from the east end, across the point 
of Moss island, and thence across the 
old channel at the west end. The com- 
pleted embankment has a top width of 
63 ft. at subgrade and 134 to 1 side 
slopes. 


Other Features 


While work on the embankment pro- 
ceeded, construction of the two new 
bridges was carried out. One of these 
bridges, on a skew of 45 deg., carries 
the four new tracks over State Highway 
5105 and is constructed of 12 deck 
plate-girders,. spaced on 5-ft. centers, 
with a 9-in. reinforced concrete deck. 
Each girder is 67 ft. long, center to cen- 
ter of bearings. The second bridge car- 
ries the four main tracks over a single 
industrial branch track and is a series 
of I-beams encased in concrete, with an 
overall length of 126 ft. out to out. This 
branch will serve industries and sidings 
without the necessity of switching 
movements crossing the high-speed 
tracks at grade. 

The major benefit of the line change 





is, of course, the reduction of Gulf curve 
to 1 deg. 30 min. Other benefits derived 
include the flattening of the curve imme- 
diately east of the main curve, and the 
reduction of the gradient over the new 
line. Previously, the original curve was 
on a 0.75 per cent compensated gradient 
opposing westward traffic and was pre- 
ceded to the east by a compound curve 
of 1 deg. 53 min. and 1 deg. 10 min. The 
gradient on the new construction is 0.40 
per cent, compensated, and the com- 
pound curve east of the main curve was 
combined into a single simple curve of 
1 deg. 

While the new line is approxi- 
mately 3,000 ft. long, the additional 
realinement at the east end makes the 






General plan of the line change, showing the old and new alinements 


project extend over a total length. of 
6,300 ft. 

The tracks constructed on the new 
alinement are on 13-it. centers and con- 
sists of 127-lb. Dudley rail and 7-in. by 
9-in. by 8-ft. 6-in. treated ties, 12 in. of 
cinder sub-ballast and 12 in. of stone 
ballast under the ties. 

All tracks were laid from the east 
end, and the ballast was placed by work 
trains operating on the new tracks after 
they have been spiked to line on the 
new subgrade. 

The plans and specifications for the 
work described were made under the 
general direction of George A. Noren, 
chief engineer of the New York Cen- 
tral, Lines Buffalo and East, and con- 
struction was carried out under the im- 
mediate direction of R. H. Kugler, engi- 
neer of construction. John Ehinger was 
resident engineer in the field. 

The general contractor on the work 
was the Walsh Construction Company, 
Davenport, lowa, with Nicholas Heck 
as superintendent, and Richard Dillon, 
project engineer. 

The fabrication and erection of the 
bridge steel was sublet by Walsh to 
the American Bridge Company, and 
all track and signal work was done by 
railroad company forces. 
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Need for Speedier Hearings Told 


by Commissioner Aitchison 


” 


HE traditional “common-law-court 

type of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings result in records of 
“unbearable” size, and “inevitably” con- 
sume so much time as to defeat the 
primary purpose for which the adminis- 
trative agency was created, Clyde B. 
Aitchison, chairman of the commission, 
declared in an address at Chicago on 
November 7. As a result, he said, 
the procedure must be modernized or 
a substitute found if controversies be- 
fore the commission are to be settled 
well and with even reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

Mr. Aitchison told members of the 
Chicago chapter of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners that the “volume of the records 
must be condensed and the time con- 
sumed in making the facts known of 
record must be shortened, while pre- 
serving the essentials insisted upon by 
law. 

“The questions I raise today are 
whether, in making up the factual 
record, practical limits that are con- 
trolling are not recognized, and whether 
too much attention is not being paid 
to some outworn notions as to what is 
necessary and proper. I will state some 
of the considerations that lead me to 
ask these questions: 

“(1)The commission, since the close 
of the war, has had thrust upon it a 
great volume of work, the aftermath 
of the war. 

“(2) Questions are presented in 
formal cases that are of great difficulty, 
often of much novelty, and to a large 
extent rightly demand speed, and these 
cases compete with each other for pre- 
cedence in progressing to the point of 
decision. They customarily are emer- 
gency cases. Some of them are poten- 
tially unprecedented in their size and 
in the details of issues presented. 

“(3) The staff of the commission 
available for use in these cases is down 
several hundred persons below its pre- 
war level. The tendency of statute law 
and decisions has seemed to be toward 
greater rigidity in procedure, which 
requires a larger, not smaller staff, if 
the work is to be done in conformity 
with law. 

“(4) The multitude of these cases 
demanding simultaneous processing 
throws a great strain on both the com- 
mission and its bar, with little prospect 
for relief for a long time ahead. 

“(5) In these times of emergency, 
to a greater extent than ever before— 
and it has always been true—the most 
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important thing, and the most difficult 
thing, is for the commissioners to obtain 
an accurate appreciation of the vital, 
decisive facts. Seeing that this is done 
is primarily a responsibility of the bar 
of the commission, in contested cases. 
However, for one reason or another, 
there is a growing tendency for parties 
interested to tell the commission that 
while they have been hurt, they are 
not able to make out their case from 
the means at hand, and therefore seek 
to have the commission assume the full 
responsibility for developing the relevant 
facts. The statutory remedy of a ‘com- 
plaint’ is giving way to a ‘petition for 
an investigation on the commission’s 
own motion.’ 


“Comfortable” but Slow 


“(6) The method by which the com- 
mission learns the facts on which it 
must operate may be prescribed by the 
act [Administrative Procedure] or im- 
plied by the Constitution, as a ‘hearing.’ 
Many of the functions of the commis- 
sion can be performed without such 
requirement, and we are not dealing 
with them, although we may well con- 
sider how successful such forms of 
procedure have proven to be. 

“(7) The traditional, pre-World War 
I type of ‘hearing’ bottomed upon the 
type of procedure of the common law 
court, with some relaxations, worked 
well, was fair, and gave the commission 
the facts, albeit it was slow, expensive, 
and overemphasized the part of ad- 
vocacy. Nevertheless, it was, as Com- 
missioner Lane said, ‘comfortable,’ and 
persons accustomed to it are loath to 
accept suggestions for its change.” 

Discussing means for shortening the 
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A new Diesel passenger locomotive on the Erie passing through Carlton Hill, N. J. 


hearing process where oral hear 
seem to be required by law, the speaker 
said that a number of devices toward 
this end were employed during th 

A : ¢ 
I, C. C. hearing at Chicago, in the 
railroads’ request for a Perianent jp. 
crease in freight rates. “The special 
rule requirement to prepare Statements 
in advance, and to give them publicity 
makes for care on the part of the wit. 
nesses, and eliminates the element of 
surprise, which has no place before g 
body that is acting as a quasi-substitut, 
for the legislature. It Certainly sayes 
the time of all concerned, avoids ey. 
pense of travel in times when travel jg 
difficult and costly, and gives those 
absent opportunity to keep abreast of 
the progress of the hearing.” 

Continuing to develop his theme, the 
commission chairman stated: “Anyone 
who sits through a long case where 
many interests are represented must 
recognize how much more could be 
accomplished in lesser time if all con. 
cerned exercised more self restraint; 
did not attempt to argue the case from 
the witness stand or with the witnesses; 
and recognized the futility of trying to 
build up an affirmative case by cross 
examining hostile witnesses. And 
everyone must recognize how much time 
would -be saved, and how the work of 
decision would be made more sure and 
speedy, if non-essentials were omitted 
from testimony and the test were ap- 
plied, ‘Does the commission really need 
to know all these facts’ ?” 

Mr. Aitchison expressed his belief 
that, in framing oral arguments and 
delivering them before the commission, 
the advocate should put himself in the 
position of the one to whom the argu- 
ment is addressed and who is to be 
convinced. The men on the upper side 
of the bench, he pointed out, should be 
reached by arguments and methods “that 
take into account the fact that the per- 
sons to be convinced are human, and 
their senses are not infallible and are 
not always efficient.” 
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Meter-gage, 141,000-Ib. general purpose Diesel-electric locomotive 










































Brazil Adds Diesels to Its Electrics 


Although the country must import its oil, Diesel-electric 


motive power is able to show definite operating economies 


ITH the scarcity of a good quality 

of native coal acceptable for 
steam-locomotive service and an increas- 
ing dearth of wood, Brazil’s railroads 
have had to resort to other sources of 
energy for the handling of trains. 
Particularly during the war did the 
electrification of those railroads already 
operated by electric traction show up 
to the highest advantage. This has been 
augmented by great increases in oper- 
ating economies by the introduction of 
the Diesel-electric locomotive. 

It may seem anomalous that Brazil 
(2 country practically devoid of oil 
feserves, and one that must import fuel 
oil for whatever use is made of Diesel- 
¢lectrics in the country) can realize 
any advantage from this type of motive 
Power. However, the local fuel situa- 
tion (wood and coal) and the cost of 
foreign-coal imports are such that Brazil 
fan afford to import fuel oil, pay a 
good price for it, and use it in Diesel- 
electric locomotives rather than attempt 


to burn either Brazilian wood or any 


imported good steam-coal that does not 
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By E. M. BILL 


Transportation Divisions 
General Electric Company 
Erie, Pa. 


receive the equivalent of a subsidy in 
freight rates by being carried to Brazil 
as ballast in ships that operate primarily 
for the transport of food stuffs from 
Brazil. 

The forests of Brazil virtually are 
“inexhaustible” but their economic ac- 
cessibility for fuel purposes has been 
diminishing steadily. 

The Sorocabana Railroad (a meter- 
gage line that is an instrumentality of 
the government of the State of Sao 
Paulo) has already met the fuel situa- 
tion partially by the electrification of its 
double-track main line between the cities 
of Sao Paulo and Santo Antonio, a 
route distance of 87 miles. Electric 
power for this section comes from 
Cubatao power station of the Sao Paulo 
Tramway Light & Power Co. This 





station transmits power to. the three 
substations of, the Sorocabana Railroad 
at 88,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles. 

To ease the fuel situation and to in- 
crease train speeds and weights on the 
divisions outside the present electrifica- 
tion, the Sorocabana has purchased, 
among others, 42 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives from the International General 
Electric Company, all of which are 
being built in Erie, Pa. works of 
General Electric. 

Rede de Viacao Parana-Santa Catar- 
ina (a meter-gage railroad that is an 
instrumentality of the federal govern- 
ment of Brazil, operating autonomously ) 
has ordered eight Diesel- electric loco- 
motives from the International General 
Electric Company. These will be dupli- 
cates of the locomotives to be built for 
the Sorocabana and will be used on 
main-line trains negotiating grades as 
high as three per cent and over rolling 
profiles. This road has reported phe- 
nomenal fuel savings by small Diesel- 
electric switchers over wood-burning 
steam locomotives. 
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The Diesel-electric locomotives bought 
for meter-gage main-line work by both 
the Sorocabana and Parana - Santa 
Catarina systems weigh approximately 
141,000 Ib. when loaded with supplies 
for road service. This weight is car- 
ried on two three-axle articulated trucks 
and every axle is motored. 

The Diesel engine is of a six-cylinder 
design, with all cylinders in line, 9-in. 
bore, 1014-in. stroke, 1,000 r.p.m., four- 
stroke cycle and solid injection. It is 
manufactured by the Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and 
Grove City, Pa. It is mounted on the 
same base with, and is direct-connected 
to, a General Electric type GT-571-B1 
main generator on which is mounted a 
belt-driven GMG-146-B4 exciter-auxili- 
ary generator set. 

This engine has a manufacturer’s 
rating of 110 hp. per cylinder, or 660 hp. 
total from which must be subtracted 
the parasitic loads represented by radi- 
ator fan, air compressor and auxiliary 
generator. There will remain as net 
input to the generator for traction 
purposes about 600 hp. 

The generator delivers its power out- 
put to a total of six GE-747-B1 motors, 
connected two permanently in series, 
with three groups in parallel. The 
motors are of a double-reduction right- 
angle-drive design that can be applied 
on the basis of as much as 150 net 
engine horsepower per motor (traction 
service) on a gage as narrow as 36 in., 
or on any wider gage desired, except 
that it cannot be used on an axle larger 
than 7-in. in diameter. 


Double-Reduction Gearing 


The first gear reduction is through 
a set of hypoid gearing and the second 
a set of spur gearing. The overall gear 
ratio is 9.07 to 1. 

This motor and gear ratio, when 
applied on 33-in. diameter new wheels, 
will have a clearance under the gear 
case to the rail level of 6% in. and this 
will be reduced to 5% in. as the wheels 
wear. 

The maximum allowable locomotive 
speed will be 50 m.p.h. 

The rigid wheel-base and truck de- 
sign are such as to permit operation 
around curves of 164-ft. radius. 

The combination of Diesel engine, 
generator, exciter-auxiliary generator 
and motors results in a speed-tractive 
force curve that affords a delivery of 
at least 480 hp. at the wheel rims at 
all speeds between 8 and 32 m.p.h. 

At speeds above 32 m.p.h., the horse- 
power delivered at the wheel rims be- 
gins to diminish because the electrical 
characteristics of generator, exciter- 
auxiliary generator and motors limit the 
horsepower output as the speed goes 
up, thereby reducing the horsepower 
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demanded by the generator from the 
Diesel engine. 

The continuous rating tractive force 
is 21,900 Ib. and this can be delivered 
8% m.p.h. In brief, this means that 
the locomotive is safe from the stand- 
point of heating of electrical equipment 
with any condition of load and grade 
that will allow a speed equal to or higher 
than 8% m.p.h. 

The control is of a very rugged de- 
sign, made simple deliberately to reduce 
maintenance costs and to give reliability 
inservice. There is no change in motor 
combinations except to shunt the fields. 
This results in very simple circuits. 
The control voltage is obtained from 
an auxiliary generator. A 32-cell lead- 
acid battery furnishes the power for 
starting the engine, and also for lights 
and control when the engine is not 
tuning. A starting winding on the 
main-generator field provides for its 
being used as a starting motor. 


Pressure and Vacuum Brakes 


Each locomotive is equipped with 
pressure air-brakes for itself as well 
a with vacuum exhauster and vacuum 
train-brake valve for the control of 
vacuum-actuated brakes on the train. 

Two locomotives can be connected for 
multiple-unit operation with the two 
Operating cab ends together. When 
this is done, the control of traction 
circuits, sanders and locomotive brakes 
for both locomotives and the control -of 
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the train-vacuum brakes are vested in 
the particular control position chosen. 
When two loconiotives are thus coupled, 
the vacuum exhausters on both units 
are paralleled so that their combined 
capacity will be available to the engine- 
man in releasing the train brakes and 
charging the vacuum-brake system. 

The necessity of any friction-type 
draft-gear with a locomotive weighing 
141,000 Ib. is questionable, but when 
two such locomotives are coupled to- 
gether to operate as a single locomotive 
by multiple-unit control, they really be- 
come a 282,000-Ilb. locomotive and, 
without question, friction type draft- 
gear is desirable. Accordingly, the 
outside ends of such a combination are 
equipped with draft gear. The cab ends 
that are coupled together are equipped 
with bolted engine type pocket couplers. 

By making the multiple unit connec- 
tions at the operating cab ends only, 
the necessary interconnections are re- 
duced and the locomotive construction 
simplified. 

The characteristics of these locomo- 
tives are such that they are good gen- 
ecal-purpose locomotives for meter-gage 
operation. Their average unit axle 
weight is 23,470 lb. and this weight 
should allow them to operate successfully 
on rails weighing 50 Ib. per yard or 
less if the local conditions of ballast, 
ties, tie-spacing, and operating speeds 
will allow. The maximum overall height 
is 12 ft. 1 in., and the maximum width 
9 ft. 


Below—Connections between cab ends of two 
locomotives arranged to operate in multiple 





Left—Tractive force and horsepower (U. S.) at wheel 
rims plotted against speed based on 600 hp. input to 
generator with 9.07 to 1 gear ratio and 33-in. wheels 










Cooling air for the engine radiator 
is drawn into the engine hood through 
louvers in doors on each side. This 
air is drawn past the engine, forced 
through the radiators for both lubricat- 
ing oil and engine-jacket water cooling, 
and is then discharged vertically through 
a hatch, with a sliding cover, the posi- 
tion of which can be adjusted manually 
to hold the desired engine-jacket tem- 
perature given on a_ thermometer 
mounted directly in front of the engine- 
man. Drawing in the air from the 
sides and discharging it vertically allows 
the locomotive to operate at full power 
if the ambient temperature does not 
exceed 100 deg. F. The same degree 
of cooling will be obtained regardless 
of direction of operation. 

Fuel capacity to the amount of 400 
gal. is provided. On the basis of 7.4 Ib. 
per gal. and a consumption of 0.42 Ib. 
per hp.-hr., this will allow full load 
operation at 50 per cent load factor for 
about 21 hours, or at 30 per cent load 
factor for about 35 hours, with no 
reserve As a general purpose loco- 
motive fueling once in 24 hours should 
be sufficient, but in the final analysis 
actual service conditions must. deter- 
mine the frequency of fueling. 

Gages showing air pressure and 
vacuum in the brake systems and in- 
struments showing load on the motces, 
locomotive speed and battery voltage are 
mounted to give the engineman this 
information with a minimum effort on 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Advises I.C.C. to Keep Santa Fe 


Out of St. Louis 


Boles-Nye proposed report says new service from Kansas City 
would be “wasteful and unwarranted,” because area now 


has “no lack of transportation facilities or of competition” 


ISAPPROVAL by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission’s Division 
4 of arrangements whereby the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe would obtain 
a direct line between Kansas City, Mo., 
and St. Louis, while the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy would improve its 
route between those two points and 
shorten its Chicago-Kansas City route 
by 22 miles, has been recommended. in 
a proposed report by Assistant Director 
C. E. Boles of the commission’s Bureau 
of Finance and Examiner A. G. Nye. 
The arrangements are propesed in a 
joint Santa Fe-Burlington application 
and in a Gulf, Mobile & Ohio application 
for authority to transfer to those two 
roads the control of the Kansas City, 
St. Louis & Chicago, which it got in 
connection with its recent acquisition 
of the Alton. 

The proposed report covers both ap- 
plications, the title case being Finance 
Docket No. 15365. Finding generally 
that “there is no lack of transportation 
facilities or of competition” in the 
Kansas City-St. Louis area, Messrs. 
Boles and Nye conclude that the provi- 
sion of additional rail service there at 
this time would be “wasteful and un- 
warranted.” The record indicated that 
opposition to the proposals centers about 
the proposed entry of the Santa Fe into 
St. Louis, and in that connection the 


report observes that “generally speaking, ° 


the gains of the Santa Fe would equal 
the losses of the protesting railroads 
and their western connections.” 


Protesting Roads 


While various other railroads have 
intervened, the principal opposition 
comes from the Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis South- 
western, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Texas & Pacific. Messrs. Boles 
and Nye point out that four of these 
“have been or are still in the process 
of reorganization under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act.” The estimates 
of traffic diversion varied from the 
Santa Fe’s expectation that its gross 
revenues would be increased by $7,321,- 
791 per year to the expressed fears of 
protesting roads that they would lose 
from $17.3 to $21.6 million in annual 
gross. On this score, Messrs. Boles 
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and Nye choose the middle ground. 
They say: “Considering all factors that 
have controlled the routing of traffic 
shown in the protesting railroads’ traffic 
studies, the amount of revenues on the 
1940 basis which they would lose from 
diversion of carload traffic would prob- 
ably be not less than $10,000,000 nor 
more than $12,000,000.” In addition, 
they would lose “considerable revenue” 
from l.c.l. business and “an indeter- 
minate amount of their passenger train 
revenues.” The Santa Fe and Burling- 
ton are found to have shown “no need 
for the additional revenue” they expect 
to derive from the proposed new set-up, 
whereas anything that would threaten 
the solvency of the reorganization roads 
among the protestants and thus “frus- 
trate the realization of the objectives” 
of their revamp plans “would not be 
consistent with the public interest.” 
“Should the diversion of traffic to the 
applicants result in the protesting rail- 
roads losing gross freight revenues in 
the amount of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 
a year, as they probably would, the 
ability of the latter to earn reasonable 
fixed charges to finance their future 


- requirements and to serve those areas 


of the public which are dependent on 
them for rail transportation would be 
impaired,” the report continues. “While 
it is the view of expert witnesses that 
rail freight traffic in a normal postwar 
year for the nation will be approxi- 
mately 27 per cent in excess of such 
traffic in the year 1940, and while there 
is testimony that rail passenger traffic 
will be approximately 50 per cent in 
excess of such traffic in the same year, 
there is no proof that either the freight 
or the passenger revenue of the protest- 
ing railroads will increase by like per- 
centages. The evidence is to the con- 
trary. 

“The lines of the protesting railroads 
have been particularly susceptible to the 
competition from other forms of trans- 
portation. While the economic growth 
and industrial development of the terri- 
tory served by the protesting railroads 
is continuing, no one can predict with 
certainty to what extent the traffic or 
earnings of the protesting railroads will 
be increased by this growth and de- 
velopment. The temporary lull in the 
competitive activities of other forms of 


transportation should not obscure the 
possible future intensity of such com, 
petition, and future development of the 
territory served by the protesting raj, 
roads must be predicated upon resources 
which are highly susceptible to diversion 
to competing forms of transportation, 
“The bridge traffic of the Protesting 
railroads is not so susceptible to other 
forms of competition and in future 
normal years the protesting railroads 
will doubtless find themselves in need 
of all the traffic of this character they 
can obtain. Because of constantly in. 
creasing costs of operation and the 
rapidly approaching limits of what the 
traffic will bear in increased rates, no 
one can say with assurance what part 
of the gross earnings from traffic re. 
tained the protesting railroads will be 
able to show as net railway operating 
income, or whether that income will be 
sufficient to maintain their properties, 
pay their fixed charges, and provide the 
necessary improvements and render safe, 
adequate, economical, and efficient trans- 
portation service to the public.” 


Would Passenger Trains Pay? 


Passenger services under the proposed 
new set-up would include three Santa 
Fe-Burlington jointly-operated through 
passenger trains daily in each direction 
between Kansas City and St. Louis, 
The proposed report says that the joint 
applicants had not shown that such 
trains could operate at a profit, while 
protestants’ evidence indicated that the 
service would be conducted at a loss. 
Asserting that no need had been shown 
for these passenger operations by either 
road, the report goes on to indicate its 
agreement with protestant contentions 
that the services “would no doubt be 
given for the purpose of controlling car- 
load traffic and are connected with the 
plans of the Santa Fe to divert the more 
lucrative carload traffic from the pro- 
testing railroads.” It adds that “dissi- 
pation of the earnings of the joint ap- 
plicants in unnecessary and unprofitable 


_ passenger-train and package-car opefa- 


tions and the dissipation of earnings of 
the St. Louis railroads in their effort 
to maintain their competitive position 

. . would not accord with the national 
transportation policy.” 

“The fact that two of the strongest 
railroads in the United States propose 
to unite in an arrangement whereby 
they could control a large volume of 
traffic and handle it at favorable operat- 
ing costs would largely inure to theif 
benefit and possibly favor some shippers, 
but ultimately, because of the powéef 
that might be exercised in an area where 
competition is so keen, the transportation 
facilities in the entire southwestern sec 
tion of the country would be adversely 
affected,” the report also says. “Traffic 
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ipsses of other carriers... unable to 
compete with such a powerful combina- 
‘ion might be so great as to result in 
iment of service or abandonment 
of substantial portions of their lines, 
sither of which would be detrimental to 
the public interest. The policy of rail- 
road managements to obtain long hauls 
per their lines is too pronounced to 
warrant a finding that the Santa Fe 
would continue, in the slightest degree, 
to interchange with other carriers any 
trafic which it could handle to or from 
St Louis. Furthermore, a requirement 
that the applicants maintain present 
routes or gateways would not prevent 
the loss of traffic by other railroads now 
handling such traffic in connection with 
the applicants via such routes and 


gateways.” 
Details of Plan 


As noted in the Railway Age of June 
2, 1946, page 1278, the applications 
described the Santa Fe-Burlington- 
¢. M. & O. proposals “in broad outline” 
asa plan which contemplates joint op- 
eration by the Burlington and Santa Fe 
between Kansas City and St. Louis over 
the so-called Burlington-Alton joint line. 
That line extends eastward from Kansas 
City through Higginsville, Mexico, 
Francis, and Old Monroe to St. Louis, 
and would thus give the Santa Fe a 
direct Kansas City-St. Louis route. 

The proposal to take over the Kansas 
City, St. Louis & Chicago from the 
G. M. & O. contemplates that the Santa 
Fe and Burlington would control that 
property jointly and assume the former 
Alton lease on it. Use of the K. C. St. 
L.& C. would take the Santa Fe from 
Rock Creek Junction, near Kansas City, 
to Mexico, 156 miles on its way to 
St. Louis. Trackage rights (extend- 
ig also to the Burlington) obtained 
from the G. M. & O. (as lessee of the 
Louisiana & Missouri River) over 2.5 











miles between Mexico and Francis 
would provide the connection with the 
Burlington’s 112-mile line from the lat- 
ter point to St. Louis, over which the 
Santa Fe would also get trackage rights. 
Additional trackage arrangements with 
the Burlington and Kansas City Ter- 
minal would round out the route at that 
end, while the St. Louis entry would be 
perfected by arrangements for operation 
into the Union Station there over tracks 
of the Terminal Railroad Association. 
The phase which invol¥es shortening 
the Burlington’s Kansas City-Chicago 
toute by 22 miles contemplates that 
toad’s operation under trackage rights 
over the Santa Fe’s 104-mile line be- 
tween Bucklin, Mo., and Sheffield, a 
point near Kansas City, including the 
tight to use the Carrollton-Camden 
Junction section of the line where single 
tracks of the Santa Fe and Wabash have 
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Models Presented to Smithsonian 


The Smithsonian Institution added 
to its railroadiana on October 31 
when it accepted from Gustav Metz- 
man, New York Central president, 
models of the “Empire State Express.” 

A model of the original train con- 
sists of miniatures of the four cars 
and the famed locomotive “999” which 
made the first run. The model of 
the present day train, which went into 
service in 1941, consists of six stain- 


less steel streamlined cars and a 
streamlined Hudson-type steam loco- 
motive. A model of a two-unit Diesel- 
electric which succeeded the steam 
locomotive also was presented to the 
institution. 

Pictured above are Mr. Metzman 
(left) and Alexander Wetmore, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and director of the National Museum, 
who accepted the models. 








been paired for double-track operations. 
In transferring the lease of the K. C. 
St. L. & C. to the Santa Fe and Burling- 
ton, the G. M. & O. would reserve 
trackage rights for its freight service 
over the lessor’s 156-mile line between 
Rock Creek Junction and Mexico, and 
the “exclusive right” to use all K. C. 
St. L. & C. facilities west of Rock Creek 
Junction, except that the Santa Fe and 
Burlington would have the right to 
operate over an 0.88-mile connection 
between tracks of the Kansas City Ter- 
minal over which their joint plan con- 
templates that they will have trackage 
rights. 

The report notes that the applicants 
had emphasized that all of these pro- 
posed transactions “are interrelated and 
indivisible in character, and consumma- 
tion of any part of the plan depends 
upon approval of the plan in its en- 
tirety.” While Messrs. Boles and Nye 
say that a consideration of some of the 
proposals apart from the plan as a whole 
“might warrant the commission’s ap- 
proval,” they reach their adverse find- 
ings when they meet the applicants’ 
request for consideration of the trans- 
actions collectively. 





Securities Selling Far 


Below Par 
(Continued from page 32) 

gallons in the first eight months of 1940 
to 498,665,000 gallons in the comparable 
period this year. The quantity of coal 
purchased f.o.b. mines was up 25.7 per 
cent—from 56,967,000 tons to 76,611,000 
tons. 

The total fuel bill of the Class I roads 
for the 1947 period was $419.9 million 
as compared with $169.9 million in 1940, 
an increase of 147.2 per cent. In the 
first eight months of 1940, coal ac- 
counted for 68.9 per cent of the total 
fuel cost, as compared with 62.41 per 
cent in the same period of this year. 
Meanwhile, the Diesel fuel proportion 
increased from 1.33 per cent to 8.19 per 
cent, while the proportion spent for fuel 
oil rose from 20.62 per cent to 23.8 per 
cent. 

In commenting on its recent statement 
showing salaries of railroad officers in 
1946 (see Railway Age of November 8, 
page 60), the bureau presented a com- 
parison (which was not in the state- 
ment) of trends of executive salaries 
with those of all other employees. On 
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the basis of 1940 as 100, the table showed 
a 1946 index figure of 101 for the aver- 
age salary of executives receiving $10,- 
000 or more annually. This compared 
with an index of 162 for employees 
other than those in the “executives, 
officials and staff assistants” classifica- 
tion. 

The bureau’s usual analysis of the 
latest revenue results showed that the 
September freight revenue on a daily 
basis was 0.6 per cent below August 
but 15 per cent above September, 1946, 
“without adjustment for the difference 
in the number of Sundays.” Passenger 
revenues were down 11.7 per cent from 
the previous month and 15.7 per cent 
under September, 1946. The September 
freight revenue index (based on the 
1935-39 monthly average as 100) was 
228.3 for September, compared with 
August’s 229.6 and September, 1946’s 
205.1. The passenger revenue index at 
237.1 compared with August’s 268.4 and 
September, 1946’s 281.3. 

The net railway operating income for 
the-12 months ended with September 
was $810.210,000 and the net income 
was $499,651,000. These compared, re- 
spectively, with $437,901,000 and $80,- 
619,000 for the 12 months ended with 
September, 1946, and $1,040,535,000 and 
$639,865.000 for the 12 months” ended 
with September, 1945. 





Brazil Adds Diesels 


(Continued from page 45) 


his part. Switches controlling head- 
lights and other local lighting functions 
are equally convenient. 


Fabricated Structural Parts 


The mechanical parts of these loco- 
motives have been built entirely of 
rolled-steel plate and shapes, except for 
such specialties as couplers, brake- 
cylinders, beils, and other items where 
castings are still accepted as good de- 
sign. The ro!led-steel plates and shapes 
have been welded together by electric 
welding, automatic or hand. This con- 
struction results in a strong homo- 
geneous structure. 

Heavy channel and I-beam sections 
appear under the cab floor for the sup- 
port of the engine-generator set and 
solid rolled-steel plates, flame-cut to 
shape, form the side frames of the trucks. 
The bridge-type support for the center 
plate is completely fabricated of rolled- 
steel plate, electrically welded, and sev- 
eral welds are evident in connection 
with the structure carrying the articulat- 
ing hinge where it joins the truck. The 
transverse cross-sectional dimensions 
were chosen after an extensive study 
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of a multiplicity of clearance diagrams 
of meter-gage railroads from various 
parts of the western hemisphere. 

Besides the application to meter gage, 
the design of the locomotive can be 
altered easily so that new locomotives 
can be built for 36-in. or 42-in. gage 
within the same general overall dimen- 
sions. The principal changes will be 
in gage of wheels, truck transoms, brake 
beams and brake rigging. The loco- 
motive lends itself easily to repetitive 
manufacture. 





COMMUNICATIONS... 
Would Make Stock 


Senior to Bonds 
New York 
To THE Epiror: 


You printed not long ago a communication 
from me advocating the discontinuance of 
the word stockholders and substituting the 
word stockowners. I am also advocating 
the discontinuance of the word equity and 
the substitution of the word investment. 
There is no existing thing as the equity 
which is merely the supposed value at a 
given time. The investment is permanent 
and should be protected first ahead of every- 
thing, including wages, taxes and interest 
on the debt (bonds), as it is the investment 
which provides all the others. 


WititrAmM A. DurEN 


A Woman Traveler 
Likes Japan’s Railroads 


c/o PostMASTER, SAN FRANCISCO 
To THE EpiTor: 


A war job gave me a lot of traveling 
experience in the States. Every traveler 
has his pet gripe, but the one shared by all 
travelers is the upper berth as it is. People 
generally dread the old upper berth, not 
because it is uncomfortable, but because 
once they are up, there they are, and dur- 
ing the night, no amount of pleading or 
ringing will produce the heavily slumber- 
ing porter with the much needed ladder. 
There you are, stranded! The company 
says you mustn’t jump, and you don’t quite 
have the nerve to use the guy in the lower 
berth as a ladder. 

I have spent many unhappy hours in an 
upper berth speculating as to why the rail- 
road company couldn’t provide a canvas 
ladder permanently attached to the upper 
berth so that the misused customer could 
use it at will. Much to my delight, when 
I got to Japan I found that the Japanese 
railroad companies had not only thought of 
it, but very happily produced it. There it 
was, your own little ladder, permanently 
attached to your berth; you could scramble 
up and down it at will with never a thought 
for the haughty porter who has absolutely 
no sympathy with your need, or desire, to 
descend once you are up. 

As a woman traveling alone, another 
little thing that I always wanted was a 





“women’s car.” Many is the night that | 
have been kept awake by a group of play. 
ful drunks, when all I wanted to do 
sleep. Or at the last moment yoy forgy 
to pack your robe, and you can’t very wel 
go to the dressing-room in a nightie 
cause there are men all over the place, § 
you have to get re-dressed. In Japan th 
Army has provided separate cars for wome 
traveling alone. It’s wonderful! You ca 
dress and undress comfortably with the 
curtains open. If it is a hot night, you gy 
leave them open all night. Why can't 
some of the American crack trains put oq 
an “all women’s car”? They might ) 
surprised how happy they would make som, 
of their women customers. 

One final little touch that Japanese raj). 
ways provide is music over the loud-speak. 
ers at small stations. As the train pulls oy 
of the station, the sweet strains of “Tale 
of Vienna Woods” follow to cheer th 
traveler on his way. 


Bena B. Greene 


Car Supply for 
Movement of Grain 


Battimorg, Mo, 
To THE EpITor: 

Your issue of September 27 included a 
letter from David P. Morgan, of Taft 
Texas, which refers to the current high 
demand by farmers for boxcars for the 
transportation of grain, and states: 

“Their natural attitude is this: ‘Why 
should we erect grain storage depots? Is 
it not the duty of the railroads to always 
‘supply enough cars at the right time at 
the right location?’ What is the answer 
to that question?” 

The answer to the question is succinctly 
stated in a standard work entitled “Princd- 
ples of Railway Transportation,” by Eliot 
Jones, as follows: 

“The question may be raised whether 
the railroads should be expected to have 
at all times a supply of cars adequate to 
take care of the demand. The answer we 
believe, is in the negative. Business, as is 
well recognized, moves in cycles; and the 
demand for cars fluctuates correspondingly. 
If the railroads are to avoid car shortages 
entirely in periods of unusual prosperity, 
they will have huge car surpluses in periods 
of reduced activity. Car surpluses meat, 
of course, that capital is tied up in a 
investment that brings in no return, and 
the economic loss thus sustained will asa 
rule be borne by the public, in the form of 
higher rates. The law therefore wisely 
recognizes that the obligation of a railroad 
to provide cars is merely an obligation to 
provide enough to take care of normal ft 
quirements. For example, the railroads 
can not be expected to have enough coal 
cars to move the year’s supply of coal whet 
...a coal strike lasting over four months 
compels the railroads to hold approximately 
half their coal equipment in idleness 
Neither can they fairly be expected to have 
sufficient cars to move the grain crop wi 
no shortage whatsoever, in view of th 
fact that the greater part of the crop # 
delivered to them within a comparatively 
few weeks.” 

FrepertcK W. Doo.ittie, JR. 
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GENERAL NEWS 











Urges Research to 
Protect Resources 


Railroads must get increased 
service life from their 
materials, says Akers 


The need for further and more intensive 
research and development aimed at getting 
more service life from the materials used 
by the railroads, thereby producing econ- 
omies for the carriers as well as conserving 
the country’s natural resources, is pictured 
by J. B. Akers, chief engineer of the 
Southern, in an address on November 12 
before a meeting of the New England Rail- 
road Club at Boston, Mass. Stating that 
the railroads and their suppliers will have 
to press their own research programs, Mr. 
Akers “wondered why it would not be 
practicable to initiate a sort of ‘Nobel 
prize’ for those individuals who contribute 
to outstanding research and consequent de- 
velopment in steel, timber, or any other 
materials or equipment; or for one who is 
responsible for an outstanding and import- 
ant advance in operating methods.” 

Pointing to the present rapid growth 
that is taking place in the population of the 
country, Mr. Akers said that “it is our job 
to produce and maintain a transportation 
plant that will take care” of this growth 
and the expansion of industry. As far as 
the physical properties are concerned, he 
said, the necessary “improvements can be 
brought about only through research and 
development—and conservation.” He then 
spoke of the depletion that has occurred in 
the natural resources of the country, such 
as timber and iron ore, illustrating this 
point by saying that in the South, where 
there were formerly vast forests of long- 


the past ten years to depend on fir from the 
West coast for a growing proportion of the 
bridge and trestle timber needed and that 
“now the veneer people are claiming the 
best fir logs.” 


More Service Life Needed—While 
the service life of some of the products of 
our natural resources has been increased, 
said Mr. Akers, further progress must be 
made, and the work must be done or spon- 
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sored by those who have a stake in the prob- 
lem, such as the various railroad associa- 
tions. As an example of the problems yet 
to be solved he cited that presented by shelly 
tails. He expressed confidence that not 
only would this problem be solved but also 
“that the steel industry can improve rail 
steel for greater durability.” 

Continuing on the subject of rail, Mr. 
Akers said that “there is economy in the 
use of the larger rails where traffic is 
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Three Op Unions to Issue 
Strike Ballot 


Enginemen and firemen repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and those switchmen 
represented by the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, will re- 
ceive strike ballots on their current 
wage increase and rules change de- 
mands, union spokesmen announced 
at Chicago on November 19. 

The carriers offered these three 
operating brotherhoods a 15'%4-cent 
hourly pay increase and a rules set- 
tlement similar to that just accepted 
by the trainmen and _ conductors. 
The engineers’, firemen’s, and switch- 
men’s representatives stated that this 
settlement was “wholly unsatisfac- 
tory” to them. They declined to in- 
voke jointly with the railroads the 
services of the National Mediation 
Board, whereupon the carrier repre- 
sentatives withdrew their offer and 
announced their intention to request 
the services of the Mediation Board, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

Railroad spokesmen expressed sur- 
prise and disappointment at the re- 
fusal of these three unions to ac- 
cept the settlement tendered them, 
and at their action in taking a strike 
vote while negotiations were still in 
progress. 








leaf yellow pine, it has been necessary for. 





sufficient to justify them.” Referring to a 
recent study he made to demonstrate the 
economy of such rails, Mr. Akers said that, 
with an average traffic of 16 million tons, 
the increased cost of 131-Ib. rail over 100- 
Ib. rail would be saved in about 3% years. 
But even when such rail has reached the 
end of its service life, he said, it is seldom 
“worn out” but has to be removed because 
of surface damage and wear at the joints. 
He is confident that a solution will be found 
to this problem. “An increase of 5 per 
cent, or of 5 years, in the service life of 
steel rail would represent enormous con- 
servation of natural resources, running back 
even to the ore beds,” he said. 


The Crosstie Situation—Mr. Akers 
also dwelt at length on the problem pre- 
sented by the checking, splitting and me- 
chanical wear of wood crossties. While 
great progress has been made in protecting 
crossties against decay, he said, little has 
been done to increase the resistance of such 
ties to checking, splitting or mechanical 
damage. As an example of a step in this 

(Continued on page 52) 


Two Op Brotherhoods 
Settle on Wages, Rules 


Trainmen and ‘conductors get 
1514-cent pay increase, 
four rule changes 


Representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, respectively, reached al- 
most complete accord with representatives 
of the carriers on the pending wage in- 
crease and rule change cases at 4 a.m. on 
November 14, at Chicago. Settlement was 
reached on (1) a 1514-cent-an-hour pay in- 
crease, retroactive to November 1, and 
(2) four changes in working rules, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, for some 200,000 
members of the two organizations. There 
yet remain for settlement with these two 
brotherhoods four labor-proposed and seven 
carrier-proposed rule changes, upon which 
negotiations are continuing at Chicago. The 
pay increase of 15% cents hourly is the 
same as that granted to the non-operating 
railroad men, effective on September 2, 
by an arbitration board. 

The unions originally sought a 30 per 
cent wage increase—which, for the con- 
ductors and trainmen alone, would have 
cost $250,000,000 a year, according to an 
estimate agreed upon by both parties—and 


44 changes in working rules. The 15% 
cents-an-hour settlement for the two 


brotherhoods is estimated to cost the car- 
riers $100,000,000 a year, and, according 
to spokesmen, is a final settlement so far 
as the wage increase is concerned. 

Of the original 44 rule changes proposed 
by the unions, four were agreed upon in 
whole or in part, 36 dropped entirely, and 
four continued in negotiation. (These pro- 
posals were outlined in Railway Age of 
August 2, page 36.) Of the 25 counter- 
proposals presented by the carriers, 18 were 
dropped entirely, and the handling of seven 
continues. 


Rules Settlement—The four rule 
changes which were agreed upon—none of 
which fall into the “featherbed” category— 
include the following: 

Differential for Yard Conductors (Fore- 
men)—The basic daily rate for yard con- 
ductors (foremen) shall be not less than 
85 cents more than the basic daily rate 
for yard trainmen. (Existing differential 
is currently 52 cents on most roads. The 
brotherhoods asked for a difference of 
$1.50.) 

Held Away from Home Terminal—Pay- 
ments for time held at other than home ter- 
minal shall be separate from payments for 
subsequent service. (Existing practice per- 
mits carriers to offset time paid for while 
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The Pennsylvania has turned the cor- 
ner as far as revenues and control over 
costs are concerned, James M. Symes, 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
said in New York on November 13. 
Despite many uncertainties in the situa- 
tion, he added, the outlook for the road 
is good because of the expected further 
increase in freight rates and the delivery 
of additional modern equipment. 

During the past year much has. been 
done toward getting every operating di- 
vision on a profitable basis, Mr. Symes 
continued. Last year the road’s pas- 
senger traffic business resulted in a loss. 
Since October, 1946, however, several 
unprofitable trains have been eliminated, 
as a result of which the Pennsylvania 
has reduced its daily passenger-train 
miles by 25,000, or 17 per cent. Prac- 
tically all this reduction was on branch 
line operation which, with some ad- 
ditional reduction and the delivery of 
new passenger cars, should soon be 
placed on a profitable basis. 





P. R. R. Future Looks Good, Says J. M. Symes 


An attempt is being made, he said, to 
place the movement of less-than-carload 
freight in the category of a profit- 
making service. New cars have been 
designed especially for this class of 
freight and authority to charge higher 
rates, particularly on the short-haul 
movement, which has been the most un- 
profitable, has been requested. Mr. 
Symes said it was a possibility that the 
higher rates might divert a large part of 
1. c. 1. traffic to the highways. 

He estimated that deferred mainte- 
nance on the Pennsylvania had accumu- 
lated to the extent of $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, mainly because of the in- 
ability to procure materials, supplies and 
labor during the war years. Each year 
the road normally lays about 110,000 
tons of new rails, but during the war 
this figure had fallen to 75,000 tons a 
year, thus necessitating the laying of 
about 145,000 tons of rails each year for 
the next four or five years, if the road is 
to catch up. 








held away from home terminal with subse- 
quent assignment. ) 

Short Turn-around Passenger Service— 
Time on duty, or held for duty, in excess 
of 8 within 9 consecutive hours shall be 
paid for at overtime rates. (Rule presently 
provides for overtime after 8 within 10 
hours. Employees sought overtime after 
6 within 8 hours.) 

Minimum Guarantee to Yardmen—Yard 
conductors, brakemen and _ switchtenders 
shall have guaranteed earnings from 
straight and overtime for each day of 
service of not less than 20 cents per day 
above the basic daily rate. (The effect of 
this rule is to guarantee earnings of 20 
cents in excess of the basic daily rate for 
yardmen when overtime payments do not 
accrue, or do not equal that amount.) The 
resulting minimum daily pay is, for yard 
conductors, $12.31; for yard brakemen, 
$11.46; and for switchtenders, $9.91. 


Program of A.S.M.E. Annual 
Meeting 


The program for the Railroad Division 
sessions at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
to be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-5, in- 
clusive, as revised since the tentative pro- 
gram appeared in the November 8 issue of 
the Railway Age, appears below. Included 
also are other sessions of more or. less 
direct railroad interest. 


Tuesday, December 2 
9:30 a.m. 


RarLroap (I) — Metarts ENGINEERING 

Construction and Maintenance of Railroad 
Equipment by Submerged and Gas-Shielded Elec- 
tric Welding, by Norman_G. Schreiner, manager, 
Unionmelt_Service and Development, Linde Air 
Products Company. 

Notes on the Design and Construction of Stay- 
bolted Locomotive Fireboxes, by Fred P. Huston 
charge of railroad development, development and 
research department, International Nickel Com- 
pany. 

Ort anv Gas Power (1) 

Problems Associated with the Use of Diesel 

Fuel Oil, by W. L. H. Doyle, assistant director 
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of research, and E. W. Landen, Caterpillar Trac- 


tor Company. 


Removal of Aldehydes from Diesel Exhaust 
A. Elliott, as- 
Bureau of Mines, 


Gas, by Rogers F. Davis and 
sistant division chief, U. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Materrats Hanpirne (1) 


Handling Equipment at Railroad Terminals and 
Shops, by Daniel Polderman, vice-president, Whit- 


ing Corporation. 


Materials Handling Methods and the Agplice- 
haw, 


tion of Incentive Compensation, by H. B. 
staff engineer, Methods Engineering Council. 


2:30 p.m. 
Fuetrs (1) 


Symposium on Improving the Availability of 
Steam Motive Power 


Regional Standards for Locomotive Fuels, by 


Payne, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company. 

Locomotive Firebox and Boiler Performance, by 
F. D. Mosher, research engineer, Standard Stoker 
Company. 

Better Locomotive Servicing Facilities on the 
Norfolk & Western, by C Pond, assistant to 
at motive power, N. & W. 

ntensive Utilization of Coal-Fired Steam Loco- 
motives, by E. L. Johnson, assistant chief engi- 
neer motive power and rolling stock, New York 
Central System. 

Developments and Trends in Coal-Burning Loco- 
motives, by Charles Kerr, Jr., consulting trans- 
portation engineer, Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. 


Wednesday, December 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Rartroap (II) 


Report on Railway Mechanical Engineering, b 
T. F. Perkinson, manager, railroad rolling stoc 
division, General Electric Company. 

Forum: Locomotive Development 

Forum leader: C. E. Pond, assistant to super- 
intendent motive power, Norfolk & Western. 

Speakers: John S. Newton, assistant manager, 
engineering, steam_division, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation; J. F. Griffin, chief engineer, 
Superheater Company; C. D. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

The South African Railways from a Mechanical 
Engineer’s Aspect, by M. M. Loubser, chief me- 
chanical engineer, South African Railways. 

Other speakers: — I. Yellott, director of re- 
search, Locomotive Development Committee; Wal- 
ter Giger, steam turbine department, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company; A. J. Townsend, 
vice-president, Lima Locomotive Works. 

The Turbine Locomotive and Transmission _Sys- 
tems, by Rupen Eksergian, vice-president, Budd 
Company. 

2 p.m. 


Rartroap (ITI) 
Continuation of Locomotive Developments Forum 
6:30 p.m. 
Annual banquet. 


Thursday, December 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Gas TurBINE Power (IV) — Hyppra 

— O1L anp Gas Power (V) — Aviaven tn) 
a of —— ges by A. J. “4 
administrator de lyt 
Mons, Belgium. on & 

Axial Flow Compressors for Gas Turbin 
A. I. Ponomareff, manager, Westinghouse Bey 
Corporation. 

A Method of Sag mg | Axial Flow 
pressor Cascade Data, by Hunt Davis, division 
engineer, Elliott Company. 
Rartroap (IV) 

9:30 a.m. 


Forum: Freight-Gar Construction 

Forum leader: J. D, Loftis, chief motive poy 
and equipment, Atlantic Coast Line. 

Speakers: A. F, Stuebing, assistant to ma 
of sales, Carnegie-I}linois Steel Company; §, 
Felton, president, American Railway Cor Inst. 
tute; E, A. Sipp, manager, Reynolds Metals Com 
any; L. Sillcox, first vice-president, Ney 
ork Air Brake Company; George A. Su 
consulting engineer, Pressed Steel Car Company; 
G. B. Henig assistant chief engineer, raj 
division, Aluminum Company of America; M, § 
Downes, assistant general manager, Railway Diy. 
sion, Timken Roller Bearing Company, and RB. 
Cottrell, chief mechanical engineer, America 
Steel Foundries. 


la_ faculte, 


Fuets (IV) 


Furnaces for By-Product Fuels, by Otto & 
Lorenzi, director of education, Combustion Eng. 
neering Company. : : 

Experimental Combustion of Pulverized Coal a 
Atmospheric and Elevated Pressures, by H, R 
Hazard, research engineer, fuels division, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, and F. Buckley, engineer, 
Locomotive Development Committee. 


2 p.m. 
Rattroap (V) 
Continuation of Freight-Car Construction Forwm 
Friday, December 5 
9:30 a.m, 
Citizenship 

Roundtable discussion: Stimulating the Engi 
neer’s Participation as a Citizen. 

At the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
December 3, the Society will confer its 
honors and awards on engineers who have 
made significant contributions to the engi- 
neering profession. Among those to be so 
honored will be Paul W. Kiefer, chief 
engineer motive power and rolling stock, 
New York Central System, who will re 
ceive the A. S. M. E. Medal; Arpad L. 
Nadai, consulting mechanical engineer, 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, who 
will receive the Warner Medal; and Ray- 
mond C. Martinelli, General Electric Com- 
pany, who will receive the Melville Medal. 


B. & O. Outlay of $250,000,000 
Needed Over Next 10 Years 


The Baltimore & Ohio should spend more 
than $250,000,000 for major improvements 
and new equipment during the next five to 
ten years to meet the growing demand for 
improved and modernized rail transport 
tation service, R. B. White, president, re 
ported to the road’s stockholders at the an 
nual meeting in Baltimore, Md., on Novem- 
ber 17. However, he added, present net 
earnings of the B. & O., as well as of rail- 
roads in general, are too low to attract the 
new capital required for such improvements. 

“The railroad industry is now confronted 
with two great opposing forces,” Mr. White 
said. “On the one hand we have been faced 
with a constantly mounting expense level, 
the principal item of which is wages. On 
the other hand we have the growing de. 
mand of the public for improved freight 
and passenger service. We believe the pub- 
lic is entitled to such transportation and the 
railroad industry should provide it, but t 
cannot do so unless it has a level of revenues 
which will meet the cost of service and yield 
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RAULIC (f . spite of the greatest volume of rail 
VIATION a) in the history of the nation, he point- 
yi) Sl of out, the margin between income and out- 
i “ in the railroad industry is less than half 
nous Be of the 6 per cent the Supreme Court has 
Fi 4 to be a fair and reasonable return for 
vis GG Bf rqulated utilities. Although the B. & O's 
get income of more than $6,000,000 for the 
frst 10 months of 1947 is likely to be in- 
sees creased somewhat during the rest of the 
motive pow iM year, after all expenses and other obliga- 
t to ma tions have been met “the return for the year 
pany; §, y & js plainly inadequate to sustain necessary 
Metals Cat gedit and to provide a dividend to owners 
sident, Ney ofthe property. To correct this inadequacy, 
> Eucktel, ysuming no further heavy increases in 
er, raiired operating costs and taxes. . .we hope the 
ia hi S Hl Interstate Commerce Commission will au- 
, and RE thorize promptly the full increase in rates 
American sought in our application.” 
Mr. White said expenditures for road 
y Otto @ improvements during the current year will 
stion Engi B sntal about $19,000,000. In addition, during 
zed Coal at the two years since the end of the war the 
an Beit  B.& 0. has placed orders for some $90,500,- 
, engineer, # (0) worth of new rolling stock and marine 
equipment necessitating a cash outlay this 
year of more than $10,000,000. Since 1940 
on Form & the road has ordered over 25,000 freight 
cars, of which more than 20,000 have been 
delivered. Since the end of the war, 13,393 
hopper cars have been ordered and 7,984 of 
the Engi & them have been delivered. During the last 
12 months, 105 industries of major impor- 
evening, | tance have been built, or have started con- 
nfer its @ struction, along B. & O. lines, promising 
ho have § substantial addition to the road’s revenues. 
1€ engi- 
: “Friendship Train” Ends Run 
stock, The original 12-car “Friendship Train” 
vill ree @ which departed from Los Angeles, Cal., on 
pad L. § November 7 had increased to 82 cars upon 
gineer, @ its arrival at Chicago on November 14. 
s, who § Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois and 
1 Ray- § Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. Kennelly parti- 
> Com- § cipated in welcoming ceremonies attended 
fedal. @ by several thousand persons at the Chicago 
& North Western station. Forty cars were 
10.000 added to the train prior to its departure 
’ from that city in two sections on November 
Ts I. One section of 63 cars proceeded East 
| more § via the Pennsylvania and another section of 
ments § 59 cars departed over the New York 
ive to @ Central. There were 214 cars in the trains 
id for @ when they arrived at New York. 
spor 
: ~ am. R. Accepting Delivery of 
wie “Trail Blazer” Coaches 
t net The Pennsylvania is accepting delivery 
rail- § ftom the American Car & Foundry Co. of 
t the J anew series of 21 passenger cars to be 
ents. — known as the “Trail Blazer” coaches. The 
onted § Car exteriors are painted the usual Tuscan 
Vhite § ted and the interiors are finished in three 
faced ff alternating color schemes: red, blue or 
evel, § Steen. Ceilings are in a lighter tone than 
On § the prevailing color used in the upholstery. 
de & The baggage racks are finished in white 
ight § “amel; piers and bulkheads are in stone 
pub- § Stay; and the passageways are in plum 
‘the § lor. Buff-finished, anodyzed aluminum 
it tt @ im will be used throughout the cars, while 
ues @ MC curtains will be rose-colored. 
eld General illumination will be provided by 
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Spacious lounge compartments are features of the new coaches 


a continuous fluorescent system operating 
over and under the baggage racks. Fluo- 
rescent fixtures are also located in the 
lounges and passageways. Two lounge 
compartments are available in each car, one 
for men and one for women. Each lounge 
compartment contains three washstands, a 
leather-covered sofa, a dental bowl and the 
usual toilet facilities. 

A public address system of the high level 
type has been provided, consisting of a 
single channel train line with a loudspeaker 
located on the bulkheads at each end of 
the cars. The air-conditioning system is of 
the electro-mechanical type, with modulated 
cooling and heating control. 


Young Railroaders’ Conference 
on Boston & Maine 


The Second Annual Young Railroaders’ 
Conference, sponsored by the Boston & 
Maine System Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, 
was held in Charlestown, Mass., during the 
week-end, November 15-16. The fifty 
young men assembled from different de- 
partments over the system, and including 
two guests from the Boston & Albany, had 
returned questionnaires previous to the 
conference, indicating the particular sub- 


jects in which they were interested and 
giving data as to their occupation, educa- 
tional background, etc. The purpose of the 
conference was to help each individual to 
a better appreciation of the opportunities on 
the railroad and assist him in finding that 
place in the organization for which he is 
best fitted, with helpful suggestions as to 
how he may better prepare himself for 
advancement. 

The conference opened with a banquet 
on Saturday evening, which was featured 
with an address on the Young Railroad 
Men’s Place in Tomorrow’s World, by Dr. 
Harry M. Doyle of Harvard University. 
Following this was a discussion period 
presided over by John P. McGrail, Massa- 
chusetts state supervisor of education, who 
has been closely associated with the Boston 
& Maine on this project and the educational 
courses on human and industrial relations. 
A panel of railroad officers and labor union 
representatives answered questions from the 
young men who were encouraged to express 
their needs and opinions frankly—and this 
they surely did. 

On the following day a _ conference 
luncheon was held, presided over by A. J. 
Perry, Sr., general chairman, International 
Association of Machinists. 
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After an ad- 
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dress on New Horizons for Young Rail- 
road Men, by Roy V. Wright, managing 
editor of the Railway Age, the conference 
was divided into small groups of four or 
five young men, according to their oc- 
cupations and special interests. Railroad 
officers and labor union representatives 
acted as counsellors for these small groups. 
The young men thus had the opportunity to 
present their personal problems quite frank- 
ly, and were advised by the practical rail- 
road men, to the best of their ability, as to 
what steps they might take to improve their 
opportunities. The counsellors, in their re- 
ports to the conference leaders, will make 
definite recommendations as to such follow- 
ups as may seem advisable in each specific 
case. 

The conference chairman was F. W. 
Rourke, general manager of the Boston & 
Maine. Frank M. Warner, of the Trans- 
portation Department, National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A., had charge of the musical 
program, which was characterized by the 
singing of appropriate folklore songs. 


Urges Research to 
Protect Resources 
(Continued from page 49) 


direction he referred to a process “for dry- 
ing out an oak tie in seven or eight hours 
as compared with the usual 15 months in 
the seasoning yard, and doing it with little 
or no damage to the wood.” Saying that 
the crushing or plate-cutting of the ties “is 
an enormous drain,” Mr. Akers described 
the proposed research program of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which is designed to find a solution 
to this problem as well as that presented by 
splitting and checking. Mr. Akers was 
confident that the funds required to carry 
out this program would be well spent. “The 
five-year program, if that is all it takes, 
will cost some $225,000, which is the prac- 
tical equivalent of 75,000 or 100,000 treated 
crossties.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue carloadings for the week ended 
November 15, which included Armistice 
Day, totaled 878,337 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced on No- 
vember 20. This was a decrease of 31,823 
cars, or 3.5 per cent, under the previous 
week, a decrease of 38,787 cars, or 4.2 per 
cent, under the corresponding week last 
year and an increase of 77,803 cars, or 9.7 
per cent, above the comparable 1945 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 8 totalled 910,160 cars, 
and the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 8 








District 1947 1946 1945 

RS sas 6 165,673 172,626 157,222 
Allegheny ..... 187,565 194,033 179,120 

ocahontas 72,809 68,440 57.76 
Southern ...... 136,420 141,715 128,074 
Northwestern .. 128,202 134,237 112,272 
Central Western 147,669 138,321 136,971 
Southwestern .. 71,822 63,973 66,797 
Total Western 

Districts .... 347,693 336,531 316,040 
Total All Roads 910,160 913,345 838,218 
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Commodities : 
Grain and grain 





products .... 49,556 49,424 57,340 
Livestuck ..... 20,164 23,876 25,954 
ERR er 191,47 188,788 3,684 
CPS os Gucdecata'a. 15,054 14,009 12,543 
Forest products 45,475 46,256 3,726 
SSS 55,868 58,279 42,143 
Merchandise l.c.l. 121,437 130,874 116,493 
Miscellaneous .. 411,131 401,839 366,335 
November 8 .. 910,160 913,345 838,218 
November 1 .. 940,746 922,312 851,962 
October 25 .. 954,627 942,257 854,779 
October 18 .. 954,249 931,766 773,807 
October 11 .. 956,862 899,443 754,559 





Cumulative total, 
45 weeks .... 38,765,767 35,934,663 36,855,464 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 1 totaled 940,746 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 1 

















District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern ....... 167,361 169,579 151,877 
Allegheny ..... 194,706 191,998 174,873 
Pocahontas... 75,758 69,115 64.945 
Se , — 142,109 142,994 133.065 
Northwestern . 137,850 135,888 124,945 
Central Western 150,722 146,232 135.675 
Southwestern .. 72,240 66,506 65,982 
Total Western 

Districts .. 360,812 348,626 326,602 
Total All Roads 940,746 | 922,312 851,962 

Commodities: 

Gram and grain 

products .... 52.064 $2,165 59,070 
Livestuck ..... 21.078 25,554 7.830 
RE. okbwences 187,909 182.235 180,036 
lO See 14.610 13.519 11.088 
Furest products 43.591 46,204 36,009 

ey Sa 62,208 58,457 $1,502 
Merchandise L.c.1 125,258 130,773 1lo.2s5 
Miscellanevus .. 430,423 412,705 308,802 
November 1 .. 940,746 922,312 851.962 
Uctuber - 954,627 942.257 854,779 
October ie 954,249 931.706 773.307 
October 11 .. 956,862 899,443 754.559 
Octuber _* 942,533 907,108 708,050 
Cumulative total, 

43 weeks .... 37,855,607 35,021,318 36,017,246 

In Canada. — Carloadings for the weck 


ended November 1 totaled 89,788 cars as 
compared with 88,889 cars for the previous 
week and 83,633 cars for the corresponaing 
week last year according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec d frum 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 1, 1947 .. 89,788 39,654 
November 2, 1946 .. 83,633 37,463 
Cumulative tutals for 
Canada: 
November 1, 1947 .. 3,314,378 1,619,049 
November 2, 1946 .. 3,085,779 4,012,179 


Canadian carloadings for the week ended 
November 8 totaled 80,757 cars as compared 
with 89,788 cars for the previous week and 
84,748 cars for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the bureau. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Ree d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 8, 1947 .. 86,757 39,238 
November 9, 1946 .. 84,748 37,375 
Cumulatve totals for 
Canada: 
November 8, 1947 .. 3,401,135 1,658,287 
November 9, 1946 .. 3,170,527 1,548,554 


M.-K.-T. Says M. P. Monopolizes 
San Antonio-Laredo Line 


Raymond J. Morfa, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, last week charged the Missouri 
Pacific with maintaining a “stranglehold” 
on the 150-mi. Texas link-line between 
San Antonio, Tex., and Laredo, thereby 
preventing other southwestern roads from 
offering through service to Mexico City, 








Mex. In a statement issued to the | 
Mr. Morfa asserted that “the obeta 
of Missouri Pacific officials is preyey 
the Katy from giving its patrons thr 
car service from Kansas City, Mo, Dy 
Tex., and intermediate points to the ¥ 
can capital.” ™ 

The Katy’s board chairman said thas 
proposed to install through sleeping g 
which would originate in Kansas City 
travel via the Katy lines to San Ant 
from which point they would be ha 
by the M. P. over its line to Laredo, | 
cars would then be transferred 
National of Mexico for the journey 
Mexico City. Mr. Morfa pointed out dae 
through cars from New York to Mex 
City are operated over the San Anton 
Laredo route by the M. P. in cooperas 
with the Pennsylvania, New York Cent 
Texas & Pacific and the National 
Mexico. 

“It would only be following common 
practice and extending common courtesy 
for the M. P. to pick up our cars at Sap 
Antonio,” Mr. Morfa_ declared. “The 
M.-K.-T. would not be taking a nickels 
worth of business away from the M. P.; 
either Kansas City or Dallas.” 

Mr. Morfa asserted that passengers from 
Kansas City or Dallas can not now go by 
rail to Mexico City without changing both 
trains and stations at San Antonio. “Many 
people in these and intermediate cities are 
now flying to Mexico City when they 
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might prefer to go by train if they could § The ra 
have through service,” he stated. The warts: a 
Katy now handles passenger service be- § jcator: 
tween San Antonio and Laredo by arrange- he trans 
ment with bus lines. volving 
gecial m 
Tug Boat Radar Demonstrated §eaner 1 
by New Haven and P. R.R. fai recei 
The application to harbor vessels of a is 
new type of surface-search radar built by sabe 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company was dem- ls 
onstrated by the New York, New Haven & 4 Di 
Hartford and the Pennsylvania in New my indi 
he indi 
York harbor on November 6. On a regular rage a 
service run between Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, sanding 
and Greenville, Jersey City, the New a B 
Haven’s tug boat “Transfer No. 21,” with pe f 
its wheelhouse blacked out to simulate fog isibility 
conditions, moved two 330-ft. floats, each eninile 
carrying 40 freight cars, across 334 miles sift pro 
of upper New York bay. Before this dem- his anc 
onstration, the radar-equipped tug had con- navigati 
quered severe fog several times, the worst ings. of 
occasion being the night of October 16-17, we vail 
when practically all New York harbor ‘stalled 
traffic was at a standstill. On that night J ioi4 1, 
the tug was able to carry out its regular W yards 
schedule, moving 302 freight cars that Ji. y, 
would otherwise have been delayed until F jit. 
the fog lifted. tisible 
Railroad officials attending the demon- 
stration said the radar equipment, valued at J Now ( 
about $12,000, will prove of great im- Co 
portance in view of the present freight cat 
shortage. Ordinarily, fog hampers the A ce 
operation of railroad tugs and car floats in J New ( 
New York harbor five or six days each § Was sig 
month at this time of year. The New § *range 
Haven and Pennsylvania systems alone § ‘Tanspo 
operate 51 tugs in the harbor and move ap- tluding 
proximately 3,500 railroad cars on floats § ' repl 
daily in transfer between New England, § ‘mova 
Long Island, the city of New York and — 


points in the south and west. 
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The radar installation consists of three 
arts: a transceiver, a scanner and an in- 
ficator: Located under the wheelhouse, 
the transceiver sends pulsations to the re- 
wlving parabolic scanner mounted on a 
gecial mast above the superstructure; the 
anner projects these pulsations into space 
ad receives back echoes from buoys, ships, 
and areas and other objects within range. 
The returning echoes are converted by the 
transceiver into images which appear as 
liminous areas against the dark background 
ofa 12-in. “scope,” or cathode ray tube, in 
the indicator housing. Objects within 
rage appear in proper relations to the 
standing ship both in distance and in bear- 
ings. Because radar is of special value 
during fog and other conditions of poor 
‘isibility in narrow channel pilotage, the 
me-mile range scale developed by Sperry 
will prove particularly useful on harbor 
lugs and river towboats it was said. For 
tavigation in more open waters, range set- 
ings of two, six, fifteen and thirty miles 
are available on the instrument. When first 
installed, it was thought this radar unit 
would have an effective minimum radius of 
i) yards, but actual experience on “Trans- 
et No. 21” indicates that buoys and other 
ibjects as close as 45 yards are distinctly 
risible on the “scope.” 





New Orleans and Railroads Sign 
Contract for New Station 


A contract between railroads serving 
New Orleans, La., and the municipality 
was signed on October 22, making financial 
trangements for a number of civic and 
ransportation improvements in the city, in- 
luding a modern union passenger terminal 
0 replace the five stations now in use; the 
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removal of many miles of tracks; the 
mination of several freight yards in the 
lowntown section and the construction of 


Capt. Charles Broadfield of the New Haven’s “Transfer No. 21” 
looking into the radar “scope” which tells him, even under the 
most adverse fog conditions, what is in the surrounding waters 


seven overpasses and 17 underpasses to 
effect the elimination of street-railroad 
crossings at grade. 

The improvements will be financed by 
two separate bond issues. One issue, total- 
ing $23.5 million, is the exclusive obligation 
of the city, and provides $12 million for 
grade separations among other Civic im- 
provements. The other issue, $15 million, 
comprises revenue bonds which will finance 
the union passenger terminal and its facil- 
ities and will be redeemed solely by rental 
payments by the railroads. In addition, the 
carriers will provide $2.2 million in cash. 

The contract remains to be approved by 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Equipment on Order 


Railroads and private car lines had 126,- 
213 new freight cars on order on No- 
vember 1, as compared with 116,546 on 
October 1, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. Of the former 
total, Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator companies 
had 109,467 new freight cars on order, the 
largest number on order at any time since 
April 1, 1923, when the total was 116,890. 
The number on order on October 1 was 
104,451, as compared with 62,145 on No- 
vember 1, 1946. 

Cars on order by Class I roads and 
railroad-owned refrigerator companies on 
November 1 included 43,934 hopper cars, 
of which 3,443 were covered hoppers; 
10,789 gondolas, 884 flat, 6,538 refrig- 
erator, 750 stock, 333 miscellaneous freight 
cars and 46,239 box cars, including 43,397 
plain and ventilated and 2,842 automobile 
box cars. Of the total number of new 
freight cars which Class I roads had on 
order on November 1, 26,373 will be 


built in railroad shops and 83,094 in out- 
side shops. 

The Class I roads also had 967 locomo- 
tives on order on November 1, compared 
with 573 on the same day in 1946. This 
year’s total included 45 steam, four electric 
and 918 Diesel-electric locomotives, com- 
pared with 67 steam, six electric and 500 
Diesel-electrics a year ago. 

Class I roads and railroad-owned pri- 
vate-controlled refrigerator car companies E 
put 46,308 new freight cars in-service in 
the first ten months of 1947, compared with 
34,127 in the same 1946 period. In October, 
the railroads installed 7,736 new freight 
cars—736 more than were installed in 
September—and the largest number for any 
month since April, 1942, when 10,478 were 
built. 

New freight cars installed in the 1947 
ten-months’ period this year included 
13,597 hopper cars, of which 1,361 were 
covered hoppers; 2,728 gondolas, 4,938 re- 
frigerator, 977 flat, 500 stock, 351 miscella- 
neous freight cars and 23,217 box cars, in- [ 
cluding 20,269 plain and ventilated and { 
2,948 automobile box cars. 

The Class I roads also put 676 new 
locomotives in service in the first ten 
months of 1947, of which 68 were steam, 
two electric and 606 Diesel-electric. New 
locomotives installed in the same period 
last year totaled 425, of which 79 were i 
steam and 346 Diesel-electric. 

The Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator companies 
have retired 60,486 freight cars in 1947, 
of which number 12,129 were retired in 
October. In the comparable 1946 period, 
51,056 were reired. 















































































































September Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the American 
Trucking Associations transported in Sep- 
tember 2,675,324 tons of freight, an increase 
of 6.7 per cent over the 2,506,464 tons hauled 
in August and an increase of 23.7 per cent 
over the 2,162,139 tons transported in Sep- 
tember, 1946. The A. T. A. index figure, 
based on the 1938-40 monthly tonnage of 
the reporting carriers, was 217 for Septem- 
ber, as compared with 196 for the previous 
month, and the highest since March when } 
the index was 206. 

The September figures, according to the 
A. T. A., are based on comparable reports 
from 274 carriers in 43 states. Carriers in 
the Eastern district reported tonnage in- 
creases of 7.4 per cent and 24.7 per cent 
over the previous month and September, i 
1946, respectively; carriers in the Southern i 
region reported increases of 10.9 per cent i 
and 30.4 per cent, respectively; and carriers 
in the Western district reported increases 
of 4.3 per cent and 19.9 per cent, res- 
pectively. 








Additional General News ap- 
pears on page 76, while Revenue 
and Expense tables will be found 
on page 64, and Freight Operat- 
ing Statistics appear on page 74. 
A list of current publications 
may be found on page 80. 
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With the Government Agencies 





I.C.C. Tells Walter 
Why It Wrote Court 


Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania had called letter 
“unprecedented”’ 


Representative Walter, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has made public a letter 
which Chairman Aitchison of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission wrote him 
on October 29 in reply to the representa- 
tive’s request for an explanation of why 
the commission had written what he called 
an “unprecedented and impertinent letter” 
to Chief Justice Vinson of the Supreme 
Court. The communication about which the 
representative complained was written by 
Mr. Aitchison to the chief justice when 
the court had before it petitions for re- 
view of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
reorganization case; and it advised that if 
the case were remanded to the commission 
the latter was prepared to reconsider the 
reorganization plan previously approved 
by it. 

After the letter was written, Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, made it pub- 
lic, announcing at the same time that he 
was postponing public hearings in connec- 
tion with his investigation of the commis- 
sion’s handling of railroad reorganizations. 
Additional background about the matter 
is given elsewhere in this issue—in the re- 
port of the Supreme Court’s denial of a 
petition for rehearing on its October 20 
refusal to upset lower court rulings which 
have the effect of ordering that the Rock 
Island plan, as previously approved by the 
commission, be carried out. 

Representative Walter asked the com- 
mission four specific questions, which 
Chairman Aitchison’s reply undertook to 
answer. Before getting to that, however, 
the chairman digressed to express the com- 
mission’s regret that the congressman took 
“such exception” to its action. “We have,” 
he added, “long valued your opinions con- 
cerning. our work, often expressed with 
such force on the floor of the House.” Mr. 
Walter is an opponent of pending legisla- 
tion, of which Senator Reed is a sponsor, 
to set up procedures for voluntary read- 
justment of railroad financial structures, 
including provisions making such pro- 
cedures applicable to certain roads already 
undergoing reorganization as well as to 
roads not yet in the hands of the courts. 
The four specific questions which Mr. Wal- 
ter asked the commission, and Chairman 
Aitchison’s answers, are as follows: 


1. Why, after declaring in a letter to one John 
Wattawa, under date of October 1, 1947, that 
you would not reconsider the Rock Tsland case, 
and would not write the Supreme Court to ask 
a further review of the case by the commission, 
you just eight- days later did that very thing? 

Ansier: When the letter from Mr. Wattawa 
was under consideration, a majority of the com- 
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mission was of the view that it should not form- 
ally intervene and take a position with respect to 
the petitions for certiorari. Upon later con- 
sideration, however, a majority was of the view 
(Commissioner Mitchell voting in the negative) 
that, having general knowledge of the situation 
of the Rock Island, and being in position to pro- 
ceed promptly with any further investigation of 
the matter the court might direct, the commision 
should send the letter, which was short of formal 
intervention and took no position on the merits 
of the petitions. The letter to the chief justice 
reflects the majority view as to appropriate action. 

2. Why, knowing full well the desperate fight 
Senator Reed and Representative Reed [Repub- 
lican of Illinois] are making to keep their legis- 
lation alive for passage in the next session of 
Congress, the commission apparently played into 
the hands of both by writing such a letter to 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Answer: The letter to the chief justice made 
no reference to pending legislation and the com- 
mission does not consider that it had any bearing 
on the subject. The commission has not reversed 
its attitude towards reorganization legislation 
pending before the Congress. 

3. Why, if the commission felt that ‘“‘changed 
conditions” in the Rock Island case existed on 
October 9, in the face of an unexpected decision 
on an action in the Supreme Court, the com- 
mission didn’t know of these alleged changed cir- 
cumstances a year or two ago? 

Answer: During the past several years the 
financial condition of railroads and the important 
trends with respect to their traffic have been in 
a state of flux. Although the commission is in 
touch with such matters, its individual members 
cannot be intimately and completely informed as 
to the details with respect to each railroad at all 
times, The trends have been constantly changing, 
and can at times be recognized or evaluated only 
with difficulty. The recent agitation with respect 
to the Rock Island focused attention upon that 
railroad. The commission has taken no position 
as to what, if any, effect should be given to the 
changes in the Rock Island situation. 

4. What pressure was brought to bear on the 
commission by Senator Reed with his threatened 
investigation, and how far-reaching was this 
threat in bringing about the sudden reversal of 
the commission’s stand? 

Answer: The commission does not consider that 
the investigation of any of its activities by a mem- 
ber of the Congress constitutes the bringing of 
pressure upon it, in an objectionable sense. The 
action of the commission did not result from 
coercion, 


In closing, Chairman Aitchison noted 
that Commissioner Mitchell, “having voted 
against sending the letter in question, took 
no part in the formulation of this letter.” 
He also advised that Commissioner Rogers 
“has’ been absent and has not been con- 
sulted.” 


Emergency Board Report 


The White House has made public a re- 
port which President Truman received on 
November 1 from the emergency board 
which he appointed to investigate a dispute 
between the Atlanta & West Point and the 
Western of Alabama and certain of their 
employees who are represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
dispute, which brought a B. of L. E. strike 
threat, involved seniority rights of certain 
engineers promoted from the ranks of fire- 
men and a demand for reinstatement of an 
engineer. The board found that the B. of 
L. E. claims were “without merit” and 
recommended that the strike notice be 
cancelled. 


Freight Rate Increase 
Seen Vital to Carrie; 


Fiscal future of railroads reg, 
with I. C. C. Ex Parte 166 
decision, C. of C. says 


The future of the railroad financial sity. 
tion depends materially upon the decisicg 
which the Interstate Commerce Commi. 
sion reaches in Ex Parte 166, according 
to conclusions advanced by the Transport. 
tion and Communication Department Con. 
anittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The committee's views 
are embodied in a statement setting forth, 
for the information of the C. of C.’s mem. 
bership, “essential background facts” of 
the railroad financial situation which “give 
rise” to the “important issue” of the pro 
posed increase in freight rates. 

The committee is headed by Evans A 
Nash, president of the Yellow Transit 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., and the 
membership includes C. McD. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line; F. G 
Gurley, president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; R. E. Woodruff, president of 
the Erie; and L. O. Head, president of the 
Railway Express Agency. 

According to the committee, the com- 
bined effect of the Ex Parte 162 increases 
and those sought in Ex Parte 166 would 
approximately equal the added costs of 
railroad operation due to rises in wages, 
payroll taxes and prices since 1939 and 
would produce an average freight-rate level 
of about 50 per cent above that of 1939. 
In this connection, it noted that living 
costs have risen 61 per cent since 1939, 
and that the average revenues per ton-mile 
and per passenger-mile rose by approx 
imately 80 per cent and 50 per cert, 
respectively, between 1917 and 1921 to meet 
cost increases due to World War I. 


Many Considerations—The committee 
also said that the pending rate-adjustment 
problem is a “complicated” one involving 
consideration not only of the railroad’ 
financial needs but also of the probable 
trends in traffic volume and operating costs 
and the effect of rates on traffic move 
ment. The commission, it added, mut 
“weigh the facts and evidence and decide 
the increases the railroads must receive {0 
provide the quantity and quality of service 
the public needs.” 

Reviewing what the railreads have been 
doing to maintain and improve their servitt 
to the public, the committee stated that 
since 1940 the carriers have been making 
“strenuous efforts” to recover the gro 
lost during the “depression years.” Be 
tween 1931 and 1940, it pointed out. capitd 
expenditures averaged only $276.000,000 
year, as compared with $773,000,000 yearly 
between 1921 and 1930. 
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“Though the war caused a second delay 
in the application of many improvements 
and the acquisition of new rolling stock, 
ihe carriers have since been adding power- 
fyl new locomotives, improved type freight 
ars and streamlined passenger trains, in- 
galling new safety devices, improving road- 
peds and generally increasing the efficiency 
of operation,” the committee continued, add- 
ing that the railroads’ ability to continue 
the needed pace in providing capital im- 





Crease 


IrTiers ents in 1948 and 1949 depends large- 

ly upon their prospects for adequate and 

ads r consistent earning power in the months and 
ests rs ahead. 

rte 166 Hf Atthe same time, the committee observed 


that gross capital expenditures of Class I 





says roads for 1947, on the basis of commission 
incial sity. @ estimates, will total $952,000 090, as_com- 
he decisin pared with $562,000,000 in 1946, Of the 
e Coulig, former figure, it said $665,000,000 will be 
, according expended for new equipment and $286,000,- 
Transports. 00 for improvements of roadway and other 
ment Com, § xed plant. 
mmerce of § Earnings Must Be Steady—The C. of 
tee’s views § C. group, in its discussion of railroad earm 
ting forth, § ings, contended that the carriers, as a 
C.’s mem. § regulated industry, have never had “large” 
facts” of | earnings and that, in order that they may 
hich “giye § attract the necessary capital, their earnings 
f the pro. § must be “reasonably steady and reliable.” 
It called the railroads’ “low” rates of re- 
Evans A, § tuna “far cry” from the impressions held 
’ Transit § by many people. In this respect. it referred 
, and the § to a poll conducted by the Opinion Re- 
vis, presi. § search Corporation (see Railway Age of 
e; F, G § August 23, page 41) in which 24 per cent 
1, Topeka § of those interviewed stated they believed 
esident of § the railroads earned 20 per cent or more 
ent of the @ on their investment in 1946, as compared 
to an actual 2.75 per cent. At the same 
the com. @ time, it noted that the 1946 average divi- 
increases @ dend rate on all outstanding stock was less 
66 would @ than 3 per cent and that dividends were 
costs of @ paid on only about one-half of railroad 
n wages, @ common stock. 
1939 and Although earnings of 4.97 per cent during 
rate level @ the war years were only “moderate,” the 
of 193), | committee noted. that the railroads “still 
at living § devoted a substantial part of them” to im- 
ice 1939, § proving their financial structures by re- 
ton-mile § ducing their long term debt by two billion 
approx. § dollars and that the 1946 fixed charges at 
er cent, § $471,000,000 were “lower than at any time 
to meet & since before World War I.” 





| Patt “Since before World War I the railroads 
have been in an almost continuous three- 
way squeeze from rising costs, regulated 





mimittet F tates and the competitive desire to render 
justmet! the most economical service to their pa- 
volving trons,” the committee asserted. “Only by 
ailroad’ F temarkable improvement in the efficiency of 
probable equipment and operation has it been possi- 
ng costs F ble to make ends ‘meet as well as has been 
; move: F done.” As an indication of the “money’s 
, met worth” received by the public in rail trans- 
| decid F portation, the committee said that freight 
eive © Ff tates remained practically unchanged dur- 
service ing World War II, while passenger fares 
were raised by only 10 per cent. It also 
re been observed that the average ton-mile freight 
servict # revenue in 1946 was one-fourth below the 
d that 1921 levels and the average passenger fare 
making # over one-third below, adding that “these 
ground trends are in marked contrast with the 
Be trend of the national economic level in the 
capitl B same periods.” 
,000 3 Turning to railroad costs, the commit- 
year) B tee said that “only the vast volume of 


traffic during the war, approximately 





, 1M 
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doubling the previous peaks reached in the 
1920’s, enabled the railroads to make finan- 
cial ends meet.” It added, however, that 
since the war’s end, costs have continued 
their “meteoric rise,” ‘the September wage 
level having gone up 67 per cent over that 
of 1939, and the prices of materials and 
supplies having climbed by 88 per cent. 

In a brief closing reference to other 
forms of transportation the committee said 
that they, too, are “largely in the same 
boat.” “If one has an unreasonably de- 
pressed rate level the others are affected,” 
it continued. “This is especially true if the 
rates of the railroads . . . are not on a 
reasonably compensatory basis. Truck rates, 
while not geared directly to rail rates, in 
many cases have a necessary relation to 
them. The same is true of competitive 
water and air line rates. All these branches 
of transportation, like the rails, operate gn 
narrow margins of earnings.” 


Government Seeks Reparations 
on Two More Commodities 


The Department of Justice continued to 
assail the railroads’ wartime freight rates 
last week when it filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission another complaint 
seeking recovery of alleged overcharges 
made on cartridge clips and ammunition 
links since December 20, 1941. As reported 
in Railway Age of November 8, page 59, 
hearings on four other reparation com- 
plaints will be held in Washington, D. C., 
starting January 20, 1948. 

The latest complaint, filed at the request 
of the armed forces, seeks reparations on 
the basis of allegations that the rates on 
cartridge clip sand ammunition links, which 
have ratings of 45 per cent of first class are 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
rates ranging from 28 per cent to 32% per 
cent of first class. According to the com- 
plainants, ratings on iron and steel articles 
generally have been on the latter basis. 

Commenting on the complaint, J. F. 
Sonnett, assistant attorney general in 
charge of the D. of J.’s anti-trust division, 
said that the governmen, soon after Pearl 
Harbor, tried to secure “proper classific- 
ation ratings and rates” on its war traffic, 
including the clips and links, but that “such 
requests were repeatedly refused by the 
railroads.” 


Basing Point Practices of Steel 
Firms Again Hit by F.T.C. 


An amended complaint charging the 
American Iron & Steel Institute and 101 
producers of steel products with conspiracy 
and collusive action to fix and maintain 
delivered-price quotations and to restrain 
competition has been issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The original com- 
plaint reported in Railway Age of August 
23, page 58, was directed against producers 
of both iron and steel products. Although 
aimed generally against all members of the 
institute, it specifically named only. 26 corp- 
orations as representatives of the entire 
membership. 

The amended complaint, /however, speci- 
fically names as respondents the institute 
and 101 steel producers allegedly participat- 
ing in the price-fixing combination. It is 
restricted to steel producers and does not 


involve iron manufacturers or iron. Both 
complaints assail the respondents’ basing 
point practices as a means of establishing 
and maintaining the alleged collusive deliv- 
ered-price quotations. 

The amended complaint also charges that 
the respondent steel producers, through the 
institute, have collectively furthered their 
plans to restrain and lessen competition 
through discussions by their representatives 
in group meetings “where they have 
reached a meeting of their minds that it 
would be to their self-interest to so act as 
to forestall increases in steel production 
facilities,” and thereafter acted in accord- 
ance with such understandings. 

The F.T.C. said further that the respon- 
dents have acted in concert to prevent 
deviations from their announced prices by 
“taking collective action to curtail price 
quotations on an f.o.b. mill basis when un- 
related to or calculated in accordance with 
their basing point practices.” As a result, 
the F.T.C. added, buyers are deprived of 
equal opportunities to obtain steel in times 
of short supply when producers refuse to 
quote and sell f.o.b. mill. 

The amended complaint alleges that 
prices quoted by the respondent producers 
to customers in Arizona, California, Colora- 
do, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
are arrived at through application of bas- 
ing point practices. It said the respondents 
quote prices as though shipments were be- 
ing made from mills east of the Rocky 
mountains, although deliveries actually are 
made from mills west of the Rockies and 
in some instances near the location of the 
customer’s business. 

Such a practice, the F.T.C. contends, to- 
gether with the use of the basing point 
practice in general, effects unfair and op- 
pressive discrimination against purchasers 
in large areas who are thus deprived of 
the advantage which would otherwise ac- 
crue to them as a result of their proximity 
to the respondents’ mills. 


Supreme Court Refuses to 
Rehear Rock Island Case 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week denied a petition filed by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, as debtor, for re- 
hearing on the court’s October 20 refusal 
to review a ruling of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit which 
reversed an order whereby the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago would have sent that 
road’s reorganization plan back to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for recon- 
sideration. The effect of the Supreme 
Court’s October 20 action, now affirmed, 
will be to require district-court approval 
of the plan which has been approved by 
the commission. 

As reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 25, page 55, the court’s October 20 
denial order was accompanied by a con- 
curring opinion from Justice Butledge who 
chided the commission for having rendered 
the matter “highly embarrassing” without 
offering any aid to the court. The justice 
was referring to the letter written by Com- 
mission Chairman Aitchison to Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson on Octoher 9, and made public 
by Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
at an October 14 press conference when 
the senator also announced that he had 
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Frisco President Greets Visitors at Freighthouse Opening 


When the St. Louis-San Francisco opened its new $200,000 Birmingham (Ala.) freighthouse on 
October 28, Clark Hungerford, president of the road (top picture, third from left in background), 
was on hand to welcome personally the throng of visitors who came to inspect the building. 
interest displayed in the new railroad facility by Birmingham citizens is evidenced in the bottom illus- 
tration, which shows a portion of the visitors who lined up to view the interior of the freighthouse. 











deferred public hearings in connection with 
the investigation of the commission’s ad- 
ministration of railroad reorganizations. 
which is being conducted by a Senate inter- 
state commerce subcommittee under his 
chairmanship. 

The Aitchison letter to the chief justice 
said, among other things, that since the 
Rock Island plan was sent to the district 
court by the commission, “there have been 
material changes in the situation as it af- 
fects the condition of the debtor”; and that 
“should certiorari be granted and the plan 
eventually remanded to the commission, 
the commission is prepared to give full 
hearing on the facts and a report thereon 
as may be warranted.” After otherwise 
criticizing the Aitchison letter, Justice Rut- 
ledge said that he was concurring in the 
court’s denial order because the record did 
not support any other conclusion, in the 
absence of “any more positive or helpful 
suggestion” than the commission had 
offered. 
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The debtor’s petition for rehearing re- 
vealed that since October 20 its counsel 
had tried without success to obtain from 
the commission a “more positive or help- 
ful” suggestion. They wrote a letter to 
Chairman Aitchison on October 28, citing 
the Rutledge opinion and asking that the 
commission “express publicly” its views “as 
to the desirability of a reconsideration of 
the present plan.” A reply, dated October 
31, came from Commissioner Mahaffie, who 
said the matter had been referred to the 
commission’s Division 4 of which he is 
chairman. Mr. Mahaffie interpreted the 
debtor’s request as one suggesting that the 
commission “should make further repre- 
sentations to the Supreme Court” in con- 
nection with the petition to be filed for 
rehearing. “Division 4,” he added, “has 
carefully considered your suggestion and 
has authorized me to advise you that it 
does not see its way clear to comply with 
bsg 

To this the debtor’s counsel replied on 


he 


November 3, telling Mr. Mahaftie that 
had purposely refrained from asking the 
commission to make further representa 
to the court; but that the debtor desired 
to “know the opinion of the Commission a, 
to whether the ‘material changes jp the 
situation as it affects the condition Of the 
debtor’ are such as to warrant chariges ; 
the Rock Island plan.” In closing thy 
letter said: “We therefore respectfully tp, 
quest you to give us your views on this 
matter.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie’s reply, datay 
November 6, made no reference to the te 
quest for “the opinion of the Commission,” 
interpreted the closing sentence’s referense 
to “your views” as a request for his per. 
sonal opinion and disposed of the matte 
on that basis. After referring to his prey. 
ious letter reporting Division 4’s decisigy 
not to make further representation to the 
court, he said: “Under the Circumstances 
it would be inappropriate for me to express 
any personal views concerning the matter 
Expression of a commissioner's personal 
views regarding a proceeding is rather 
plainly treated in the court’s opinion jy 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. v. Peorig 
& P.U. Ry. Co., 270 U.S. 580,585. Speak. 
ing of an order of the commission, the 
court stated that ‘it cannot be affected by 
what a member of the commission may 
declare informally was intended.’” 

After reproducing this correspondence, 
the petition for rehearing said that th 
November 14 deadline for its filing mack 
it impossible to “pursue the matter” with 
the commission in advance of such filing 
It added that Commissioner Mahaffe’s 
November 6 letter “clearly misconstrues 
the debtor’s request as being a request for 
a personal opinion rather than a request for 
the views of the commission.” 


October Operating Revenues 
10.8 Per Cent Above 1946 


From preliminary. reports of 81 Class | 
railroads representing 81.4 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
October gross amounted to $640,779,216, an 
increase of 10.8 per cent above the $578; 
142,062 reported for the same 1946 month 
Estimated October freight revenues were 
$535,068,838, compared with $459,954,039, 
an increase of 16.3 per cent, while esti 
mated passenger revenues were $61388,205, 
compared with $73,812,161, a decrease of 
16.8 per cent. The estimate for other 
revenues totaled $44,322,175, compared with 
$44,375,862, a decrease of 0.1 per cent. 


Department of Commerce Unit 
Makes St. Lawrence Report 


What is described as “an economic sut- 
vey of the transportation phases” of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project 
“with special reference to potential traffi 
and the possible toll revenue which might 
be derived from it” has been issued 
the Transportation Division of the Depart 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The report, 4 
document of 73 mimeographed pages, wa 
“planned and directed” by the division's 
acting chief, Paul M. Zeis, while “a 
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ie that 


asking the sistance in preparing the text” was fur- 
tor aa rished by Henry Beitscher and Robert 
) or eSired ith 

NMUssion ay Tie of the “potential” annual traffic 
Bes in the 40% to 53 million tons which it builds 
tion of the wp, the report finds it necessary to raise 


Changes i : tions as to whether the seaway as now 
*Osing this planned will have adequate capacity. It 
ectfully te. Bi spears likely” that it will, and that “traf- 


WS on this gc now anticipated” could stand toll charges 
ply, dati yielding from $21 to $27 million dollars 
a: ally. 
nil vd as connection the study pointed out 
" remus that the pending congressional resolution 
or his ae to approve the United States-Canadian 
the soll eement for construction of the seaway 
o his si contemplates that the project will be “a 
M6 decision self-liquidating venture.” The tolls which 
tion to the te report used to build up the foregoing 
“umstaneey  umual totals were 50 cents per ton on 
to exo ion ore, 25 to 35 cents per ton on grain 
the matter, and coal, and 15 cents per deadweight ton 
S persona gm vessels moving in ballast. 

is rathet f figuring “Potentials’—The estimate 
Opinion in Ff 40% to 53 million tons of “potential” 
5 v. Peoria wnual traffic considers only three com- 
“te Speak. modities: Iron ore, 30 to 37%4 million tons ; 
is: the grain, 6% to 1134 million tons, and bitu- 
tee by minous coal, about * million tons. The 
om may F wthors also looked into the prospect for 


petroleum traffic, and came up with this 


sondens ining: “There is a distinct possibility 
lin . nals that a huge traffic in petroleum might de- 
der with lop although any substantial traffic in 
uch filing that commodity should be regarded as a 


Mahaffie's long-range rather than an immediate pos- 
isconstrues silty. ‘ ss P 
-equest for The figure for iron-ore traffic is built 
request for §%? the basis of an assumption that steel 
plants in the Great Lakes area will have 
to look to foreign sources of supply in 
the not too distant future when the re- 
serves of better-grade ores in the Lake 


tne 








enues. EF Superior region will have been depleted. 
1946 It is further assumed that the principal 
31 Class 1 foreign source would be Labrador from 
nt of total which the ore would move up the proposed 
siation of § 4Way- In one place the report said that 
d that the its analysis of the situation “indicates that 
79,216, an itis almost a certainty that a huge traffic 
the $578; in iron ore will develop.” : ; 
46 month The forecast of future grain traffic is 
ues were §wsed on an assumption that exports of 
9,954,039 this commodity will total 20 million tons 
shile cath awmually through 1955 and thereafter will 
61398,203, 4 Be from 10 to 15 million tons “for 
crease of MUUY years to come.” The seaway is ex- 
fo . ole pected to take a million tons now moving 
ared with 1" Vancouver, B. C,, and “nearly all of 
an the export grain now moving via United 
States North Atlantic ports,” although “a 
maximum of 500,000 tons might continue 
fo move through these ports, mainly during 
e Unit f tte winter months.” As to the seaway rate 
eport i grain, the report said that a range lower 
: than 2.55 to 3.06 cents per bushel is “quite 
a ~ tonceivable,” if the upbound ore traffic 
pe a kaves sufficient excess vessel capacity to 
af ‘ fe Vatrant maintenance of out-of-pocket rates 
ch might ® the down movement of grain, 
ssued bY § Coal Movement—The estimate of po- 
> Depart Bential coal traffic assumed that “a water 


Foreig® Bnovement of United States coal is essen- 
report, 4 Bial for the full preservation of United 
ges, Wa Estates wartime gains in the Quebec coal 
division’ Bnarket.” It is conceded that “of course” 
ile “a Biome all-rail movement of bituminous coal 
Montreal “will continue, as heretofore, 
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during the winter months when the St. 
Lawrence is closed to navigation, and aslo 
on a year-round basis for shipments of 
special prepared sizes, and for shipments 
whose final destination is well inland from 
Montreal harbor.” 

The expectation that a “large tonnage” 
of petroleum traffic might sometime de- 
velop was based on the assumption that 
the United States and Canada may have 
to look to foreign sources for a large part 
of their petroleum requirements. “In such 
an event,” the report said, “the St. Law- 
rence seaway would be a vital link in 
bringing foreign petroleum to the Great 
Lakes area.” At the same time it was 
noted that if the iron ore traffic develops 
as anticipated, “only a very restricted ca- 
pacity would remain for petroleum traffic 
and for vessels carrying general merchan- 
dise of all descriptions.” 

In giving its assurance that the seaway’s 
capacity would be adequate for the “po- 
tential” iron ore, grain and coal traffic, 
the report disposed of the estimate of 25 
million tons capacity which was made in 
1934 by the Army’s Board of Engineers. 
That estimate, it said, “was one of prac- 
tical as distinguished from theoretical ca- 
pacity, and apparently was based on the 
assumption that the traffic pattern on the 
seaway would resemble the pattern then 
prevailing on the Great Lakes.” The “theo- 
retical” capacity, as the report put it, “rep- 
resents the total traffic which could be 
moved through the seaway during a nor- 
mal 240-day navigation season if the locks 
were constantly operated at top speed and 
if every vessel passing through the locks 
in each direction were fully loaded.” 

This would put the capacity at 67.7 mil- 
lion tons if the vessels averaged 10,000 tons 
of freight, and at about 100 million tons if 
they averaged 15,000 tons. The report’s 
finding of capacity for as much as 53 mil- 
lion tons represents a reduction of these 
totals by what were considered appropri- 
ate allowances for failure to attain the 
ideal conditions. 

With respect to the annual-revenue fig- 
ures from tolls, as set out above, the re- 
port emphasized that it was not the in- 
tention of the authors to advance such 


figures “as the revenue which should or 
. will be derived from seaway traffic in ore, 


coal, and grain.” It added that “the sole 
purpose of the estimate is to indicate the 
revenue which might be raised by assess- 
ing tolls at levels which do not interfere 
with the volume of seaway traffic, and 
which would encourage maximum use of 
the largest carriers.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





U.P. to Spend $34 Million for 
Diesels and Freight Cars 


The Union Pacific on November 18 
placed orders for 181 Diesel locomotive 
units and 1,900 units of rolling stock at a 
total cost of $34,000,000, as a part of its 
$200,000,000 postwar improvement pro- 
gram, President George F. Ashby has an- 
nounced. Of these orders, $26,000,000 has 


been allotted for the purchase of locomo~ 
tives and $8,000,000 for gondola and hopper 
cars. Authorization by the board of direc- 
tors for these expenditures was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 1, page 58. 

Mr. Ashby listed the following purchases 
of Diesel-electric locomotive units: From 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, 80 1,500-hp. freight, 
20 1,000-hp. switching, and .12 1,500-hp. 
passenger units; from the American Loco- 
motive Company, 40 1,500-hp. freight, 15 
1,500-hp. road switching, and eight 2,000- 
hp. passenger units; and from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, five 1,000-hp. switching 
locomotives. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. re- 
ceived an order for one 2,000-hp. heavy- 
duty locomotive. The freight car orders 
include 400 70-ton gondolas from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 1,500 
70-ton hopper cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Inquiry for a portion of the 
latter equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 27. 


Four Roads Buy 105 Troep Cars 
from W.A.A. Surplus 


Of the 506 surplus troop sleeping cars 
sold last week by the War Assets Admin- 
istration, 105 were purchased by railroads, 
and the others largely by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and Warner In- 
ternational Company of Chicago. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
St. Louis Southwestern bought 50 each, the 
Bangor & Aroostook purchased four and 
the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
bought one. The cars purchased by the 
Rock Island cost $3,780 each and all the 
others cost $2,880 each, 


FREIGHT CARS 


The AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE has 
ordered 750 70-ton, 50%4-ft., drop-end gon- 
dola cars, 250 70-ton ballast cars and 200 
70-ton triple hopper cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., 250 16,000-gal. 
tank cars and 200 70-ton covered hopper 
cars from the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, 100 50-ton gondola 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
and 300 50-ton twin hopper cars from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. An inquiry by the Santa Fe for 
1,150 freight cars was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 27. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Denver & R10 GRANDE WESTERN has 
ordered 4 1,000-hp. and 3 1,500-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives from Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. The smaller engines 
will cost approximately $360,000 and their 
delivery is expected from April to July, 
1948. Delivery of the larger locomotives, 
which will cost about $375,000, is expected 
in December, 1947, and January, 1948. 


The InpraAn State Ramways_ have 
placed orders in Canada for 150 broad-gage 
steam locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. Ninety 
of the locomotives, plus 10 extra boilers, 
will be built by the Montreal Locomotive 
Works at an approximate cost of $7,500,000. 
The remaining 60 locomotives wilt be built 
by the Canadian Locomotive Company. 
Deliveries are scheduled to start in August, 
1948. 
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The WeEsTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
two 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive Division of the 
General Motors Corporation. Delivery of 
ig locomotives is expected in August, 


Organizations 





The annual dinner meeting of the Traf- 
fic Club of New York will be held in 
the grand ballroom of the Biltmore hotel, 
N. Y., on November 24. Election of offi- 
cers for the year 1948 will follow the 
meeting. 


A meeting of the Indianapolis Car In- 
spection Association has been scheduled 
for 7 p.m., December 1, at the committee 
room in Union Station, Indianaplois. A 
regular business meeting and election of 
officers for the ensuing year have been 
scheduled. 


Walter P. Hedden, director of Port 
Development, Port of New York Authority, 
will address the Traffic Club of Newark 
(N. J.), at the Hotel Robert Treat, New- 
ark, on December 1. Mr. Hedden’s sub- 
ject will be “Modernizing Our Port Fa- 
cilities.” 

At the annual meeting ofthe club the 
following were elected to office: Sol V. 
Rettino, director of traffic, Bristol-Myers 
Companies, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors; Arthur N. Granzen, president, Bay 
Terminals, Inc., was re-elected secretary 
and George E. Martin, assistant sales man- 
ager, Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Co., was reappointed editor of “Tariff,” the 
club’s official publication. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold 
its pre-holiday dance in the Hall of Mir- 
rors, Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 6. 


A meeting of the Canadian Railway 
Club will be held at Mount Royal hotel, 
Montreal, on December 8 at 8 p.m. W. M. 
Neal, chairman and president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, will present a paper entitled 
“Impressions Gained While in Europe.” 


At the next meeting of the Central Rail- 
way Club of Buffalo, scheduled for De- 
cember 11, 8 p.m. at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the guest speaker will be 
G. M. Harrison, grand president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. Mr. Harrison will present a pa- 
per entitled “Looking Ahead.” 


The Car Department Association of 
St. Louis will hold its annual election of 
officers at a meeting at the Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 16 at 8 p.m. 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its annual Ladies’ Night Party on Decem- 
ber 20, 6 p.m. at the Hotel Sherman, 
‘Chicago. 

The Central Western Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold its 56th regular 
meeting at the Newhouse hotel in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on December 9, in co- 
operation with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Transportation Club of that city. 
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Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 778-B has 
further postponed, from November 20 until 
December 20, the effective date of Service 
Order No. 778, which is designed to pre- 
scribe railroad operating regulations for 
car movement. Originally issued with a 
November 1 effective date, the order would 
make each railroad and its operating offi- 
cers responsible for car service, and fix a 
general 48-hour limit on stops of freight 
cars for loading, unloading or repairs (see 
Railway Age of October 18, page 80, and 
November 1, page 57). 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 790, effective 
from November 14 until May 31, 1948, 
unless otherwise modified, sets up arrange- 
ments for priorities in car distribution for 
shipments of fuel coal to railroads in short 
supply. It provides that any road with less 
than 16 days’ supply may, through its chief 
operating officer, certify that fact to the 
director of the commission’s Bureau of 
Service. The latter, after verifying the 
facts set out in the submission, “shall .. . 
require the railroad or railroads serving 
the mines from which the coal is supplied 
to furnish cars for the transportation of 
coal in sufficient quantities to insure an ade- 
quate supply of fuel coal to enable the 
railroad for which the certification is fur- 
nished to perform car service and its duty 
as a common carrier regardless of any 
other car distribution rules in effect upon 
the railroad or railroads serving said mine.” 
The order was issued on the basis of infor- 
mation that “numerous railroads in all sec- 
tions of the country have an extremely 
short supply of coal for railroad fuel.” 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 791, effective 
from November 14 until January 31, 1948, 
unless otherwise modified, provides box-car 
priorities for loadings in the Pacific North- 


west of the Commodity Credit Corpora- ° 


tion’s foreign-relief shipments of wheat. 
Railroads serving loading points in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho and Paradise, 
Mont., and Troy, are to accord the priorities 
to the extent of the following weekly 
quotas: Union Pacific, 360 cars; Northern 
Pacific, 270 cars; Great Northern, 120 
cars; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, 42 cars; Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
18 cars. There are requirements that the 
shipments must be certified as intended for 
the relief program, and that they be for- 
warded to specified Oregon and Washing- 
ton ports or to specified official inspection 
points in Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
“for inspection and diversion to the ports 
named.” 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 562, which 
makes Homer C. King the commission 
agent to divert and rcroute freight traffic 
and empty cars to avoid congestion, has 
been modified by Amendment No. 3 which 
set back the expiration date from No- 
vember 25 until November 25, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 784-A, ef- 
fective November 17, vacated as of that 
date Service Order No. 784 which re- 
quired the expedited return to that coun- 
try of all box cars owned by Canadian 
roads. The order, in effect since October 
23, was originally scheduled to expire No- 
vember 30. 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 787.4 ef 
fective November 15, suspended from that 
date until April 30, °1948, Service Orde 
No. ofS which imposed an embargo 
against M. H. Dunn & Co. : 
Mich. ‘ Detro, 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 782, which 
maintains an embargo against the Me. 
Kinney Grain Company of McKinney 
Tex., has been modified by Amendment 
No. 1, which changes the permit agent, 
assigning the work to the Commission's 
service agent at Dallas, Tex., instead of 
the agent at Houston. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has granted unrestricted relief from its 
minimum-loading order, General Orde 
ODT 1, to authorize the transportation 
of refrigerator cars loaded exclusively 
with portable heaters used or to be used 
in the protection of rail shipments, { 
such cars would otherwise move empty, 
The relief is embodied in General Per. 
mit ODT 1, Revised-9A, which became 
effective November 14. 


Supply Trade 















































V. Dale Wissmiller has been appointed 
western manager of the railway controls 
division of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and Frank B. Conlon has 
been appointed to the position of eastern 
manager of the division at New York. Mr. 
Wissmiller was born at Cooksville, Ill, and 
was graduated from the University of Il- 
linois with an enginering degree in 1930. 
He was employed as a highway engineer for 





V. Dale Wissmiller 


the Illinois State Highway Department for 
six years prior to joining Honeywell ints 
service and installation department 2 
Chicago. He later became service and i 
stallation manager at St. Louis, Mo. 
was subsequently transferred to the firm's 
air conditioning controls division at Mit 
neapolis as a sales engineer. He has beet 
employed in the railway division at Chicag? 
since 1944, : 
Mr. Conlon was graduated as an electrical 
engineer from Ohio State University ® 
1929, after which he became a draftsman # 
the office of the electrical engineer of th 
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Frank B. Conlon 


tm. He became sales engineer in the 
transportation controls division of the Ful- 
ton-Silphon Company in 1939, specializing 
in railroad controls. Following duty in the 
mvy as a lieutenant commander during 
World War II, Mr. Conlon rejoined Ful- 
ton-Silphon and remained with the com- 
pany until he joined Honeywell in Septem- 
ber of this year. 











Clyde L. Hassel has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales and engi- 
nmering of the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
Corporation, at Glassport, Pa. He suc- 
eds E. S. Weidle, resigned, in the sales 
position. Mr. Hassel has been associated 
with the corporation since 1924. 


Ernest R. Schmidt, formerly assistant 
to the plant manager of the Hunting Park 
plant, Philadelphia, Pa., of the Budd Com- 
pany, has been appointed plant manager, 
sae the late Sylvester A. Mahan, 
4 


J. C. Elmburg, manager of the Boston 
(Mass.) branch of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga., 
meceeding G. N. Van Epps, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Elmburg is succeeded at Bos- 
ton by V. O. Harkness, manager of the 
firm’s Diesel division at Chicago. T. M. 
Rohie has been appointed manager of the 
general Diesel sales division, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


Charles E. McGlaughlin has joined 
the headquarters staff of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., as special repre- 
sentative to maintain contact with B. C. R. 
members, coal producers, railroads, and 
manufacturers of coal-burning equipment. 
He succeeds T. A. Day, who has joined 
the public relations staff of the Bituminous 
Coal Institute, an affiliated organization. 


Earl R. Nelson has been appointed 
Manager of the Cincinnati, Ohio, plant 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, to suc- 


“teed Wayne D. Dukette, who will head 
the company’s new steel-service plant now 
"tinder construction in the San Francisco, 
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In 1936, he joined the 
makers of pres- 
d temperature controls, as a sales 
His next position was with the 
Airtemp division of the Chrysler Corpor- 
on, where he assisted in the development 
of that firm’s railroad air conditioning sys- 





Cal., area. The company also has an- 
nounced the completion of new offices and 
a large addition to the existing warehouse 
facilities at E. 53 street and Lakeside ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The General Electric Company has 
announced five staff appointments in its 
locomotive and car equipment divisions of 
the apparatus department at Erie, Pa., as 
follows: F. H. Craton, former assistant 
manager of the transportation division, to 
manager of sales; H. W. Gouldthorpe, 
former Erie works engineer, to manager 
of engineering; David Blair, former pro- 





H. W. Gouldthorpe 


duction manager of the Erie works, to 
production manager of the locomotive and 
car equipment divisions; H. O. Trumpf- 
heller, former assistant to the manager 
of apparatus manufacturing at Erie, to 
assistant to manager—manufacturing; and 
D. A. Smith, former assistant works ac- 
countant, to accountant. 

Mr. Craton joined General Electric in 
1924 as a member of the factory manage- 
ment course in Schenectady, N. Y. From 
1926 to 1930 he was a member of the rail- 
way equipment engineering division and in 











F. H. Craton 


the latter year was transferred to the trans- 
portation engineering division. In 1941 he 
was appointed manager of the industrial 
haulage division. During the recent war 
he served on the industry advisory com- 
mittee of builders of small locomotives of 
the War Production Board and also was 





assistart chief of the motive power section 
of the W.P.B. 

Mr. Gouldthorpe joined the company in 
1927. He worked in the motor division of 
the transportation engineering division and, 
in 1936, was appointed mechanical design 
section head of the division. He was as- 





David Blair 


signed to the general engineering division 
in 1941 and in the following year was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the engineer 
of the locomotive engineering division. He 
joined the transportation division in 1944, 

Mr. Blair joined General Electric in 1916 
and worked on production in the locomotive 
division. He later assisted in organizing a 
supply section in the production division 
and served as supervisor until 1930. In 
that year he joined the motor division and 
served successively as section supervisor, 
supervisor of production of the railway and 





H. O. Trumpfheller 


industrial motor division, and assistant su- 
perintendent of the motor division, holding 
the latter position from 1934 to 1942, when 
he was appointed works production man- 
ager. 

Mr. Trumpfheller entered the employ of 
the Erie works in 1914 as a toolmaker. In 
1917 he was transferred to the motor divi- 
sion as an assistant general foreman of a 
munitions job in World War I, and later 
was appointed foreman of the commutator 
operation. When the transportation divi- 
sion was moved to the Erie Works in 1926, 
he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the motor division. A short time later, 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
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generator division and, in 1928, when the 
motor division was reorganized, he was 
appointed its superintendent, and later as- 
sistant to the works manager. 


The Link-Belt Company has announced 
the opening of a sales office at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Peter Groustra, district 
sales engineer at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed district sales manager in charge 
of the new office. 


Emmet W. Narramore, formerly as- 
sociated with the Southern Pacific, has 
been appointed assistant to manager of the 
loading division of Evans Products Com- 
pany, at Plymouth, Mich. 


Allan Weber has been appointed spe- 
cial railroad representative in the eastern 
United States for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., with headquarters in New 
York, to succeed R. B. Warren, who has 
been appointed Pittsburgh, Pa., district 
manager for the mechanical goods division. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick H. Thompson, a vice-pres- 
ident and member of the board of directors 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation since 1924 and an employee of 
this company and its predecessors since 
1912, died at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 14. He was 62 years old. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Cleveland 
and educated at the Brooks School in that 
city and at the University School and 
Military Institute in East Orange, N. J. 
His business career began in 1904 when he 
joined the Music Trade Review as its 
eastern representative. Three years later he 
was appointed advertising manager for the 
American Engineer and Railroad Journal. 
From 1912 to 1920 he served as business 
manager of the Railway Mechanical En- 
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gineer. During the following four years 
he was general manager of the central dis- 
trict for Simmons-Boardman, serving in 
that capacity until his election as vice-pres- 
ident and a director. 

Ill health had forced Mr. Thompson’s 
retirement from active participation in busi- 
ness some time ago, but he acted in an 
advisory capacity until his death. During 
the recent war he served as chairman of a 
selective service board in Cleveland. He 
was a member of the Cleveland Athletic 
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Club and Industrial Marketers (Cleve- 
land) ; the Duquesne Club and the Oak- 
mont Country Club of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Financial 





New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization of Boston & Providence.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed without prejudice an application 
filed by C. W. Mulcahy, trustee of the 
Boston & Providence, in which he re- 
quested that (1) if the duty of continuing 
the operation of the B. & P. devolves, as a 
matter of law, upon the reorganized New 
Haven, an order be entered fixing the terms 
and conditions under which the property of 
the B. & P. shall be operated by the New 
Haven, subsequent to the date of consum- 
mation of the reorganization of the latter 
road, including such rental to be paid by 
the New Haven as the commission shall 
find to be just and reasonable; or (2) if 
the duty of continuing the operation of 
the B. & P. does not devolve, as a matter 
of law, upon the New Haven, an order be 
entered ordering the New Haven, or such 
other carrier as may be designated by the 
commission, to continue the operation of 
the B. & P. from and after the date of 
consummation of the reorganized New 
Haven, such order also to include rental or 
compensation terms to be paid by the oper- 
ating road. 

The commission said that the trustee’s 
application was presented “prematurely” in 
the light of action taken by the federal dis- 
trict court, which, pursuant to the consum- 
mation order and final decree of September 
11 in the New Haven reorganization, re- 
served jurisdiction to consider and act on 
claims between the reorganized company 
and the B. & P. or its trustee arising out 
of the provisions of the plan relating to the 
B. & P. or out of the operation of the 
B. & P. by the trustees or the reorganized 
company. The commission also noted re- 
ceipt of an October 18 letter from the vice- 
president and general counsel of the New 
Haven in which it was stated that opera- 
tion of the B. & P. would be continued. 


Pactric ELectric. — Acquisition, — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
from the Southern Pacific approximately 
1.1 mile of track which that road has 
abandoned. The segment, extending from a 
point near Wintersburg, Cal. to a point 
near Wiebling, would be purchased at its 
net salvage value of $3,155 and $17,095 
would be spent to rehabilitate it. It would 
give the applicant a continuous line be- 
tween Stanton and Huntington Beach. 


SouTHERN Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This road has requested bids 
by November 24 for the purchase of $14,- 
500,000 of series W equipment trust certi- 
ficates to be dated December 1, 1947, and 
due in equal installments on each December 
1 from 1948 to 1957, inclusive. The certi- 
ficates, for which no bid less than 99 will 
be considered, are intended to finance in 
part the purchase of 15 4-unit 6,000-hp. 


Diesel-electric freight locomotives, 
50-ton steel-sheathed, wood-lined box 
and 1,500 50-ton composite, drop. 
general service gondola cars, the total 
of which is estimated at $21,785,790, 
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Dividends Declared 
Re ett ey to 
“Tulincle Central,—(Lessed Lines) 
teed, $2.00, semi-annually, payable Tae N. N. E 
holders of record December 11. Reading, W 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—irregular, $4.09 pay has t 
omg earned 15 to holders of record Noven, pt it 
semi-annually, payable December 1 aa Saglt I badquarter 
reitrey & Greanbush.—$1.75, sextengeny 2 fa ee, 
able December 15 to holders of pe: 7) Day igned du 
1; $1.75, semi-annually, payable June 15 to bola. [B om at PI 
ers of record June 1. 
and was 8! 
Average Prices Stocks and Bonds § Friends’ S¢ 
Last Lay resty of 
: Nov. 18 week yea i engineer. ( 
Average price of 20 repre- by t 
sentative railway stocks.. 46.58 46.71 48% ployed y 
Average price of 20 a engineering 
sentative railway bonds.. 85.48 86.08 89,9 month he 
x the Harris 
* 
Construction 
Atton & SouTHERN. — This road has 
awarded a contract to H. B. Deal & Co, 
Inc. of St. Louis, Mo., for the construction 
of a yardmasters’ tower at its Davis yards 
in East St. Louis, Mo. Erection of the 
51-ft tower will cost between $30,000 and 
$35,000. Materials for the work are being 
procured by the A. & S. 
INDIANAPOLIS UNIon. — This road has 
awarded a contract to Smith & Johnson, 
general contractors of Indianapolis, for the 
construction of a grade separation struc 
ture over Shelby street in that city. Cost 
of the project is estimated at $178,569. 
Missouri Pactric.—This road has award- 
ed a contract to Arthur Thompson of 
Jacksonville, Tex., for the remodeling of 
its station in that city. The work involves 
the construction of a 24-ft. by 68-ft. brick- 
and-concrete depot and a 20-ft. by 48-f § he was tr: 
concrete-and-steel-covered platform. Cost became y 
of the preject is estimated at $30,000. July 1, : 
Harrisbus 
New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—This § trainmast 
road has awarded a contract to the Otis § June 15, 
Elevator Company for the installation ofa Pa, and | 
5,000-Ib. capacity freight elevator in a new — became 
2-story store house being constructed at § Philadelp 
Lima, Ohio. Completion of the store house § until Sep 
is scheduled for June 1, 1948. Otis will § ferred to 
start installing the elevator on next Feb § Was advz 
ruary 15 and expects to have it completed in §f le divisi 
30 days. assistant 
1944, an 
VirGINIAN.—Division 4 of the Interstate J 1 1945. 
Commerte Commission has authorized this Mr. C 
road to construct two extensions to its lines N.Y. 0 
in West Virginia. One line will extend omg 
approximately 4 miles from a point neaf i? 
Whitby up Bowyer Creek to a proposed ( ° 
coal-mining operation. Cost of the com hig 
struction is estimated at $247,000. The ra ed : 
other extension, estimated to cost $166,000, of th : 
will extend approximately 2 miles northerly i a d 
from a connection with the Allen Creek aoa. 
branch near Wyco. The latter extension is Sather 
to open up an additional coal area estimated B pai 
to contain more than 4,345,000 tons of re § 44 year: 
coverable coal. supervis 
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EXECUTIVE 


N. N. Baily, general manager of the 
Reading, with headquarters at Reading, 
fy, has been elected vice-president in 
darge of operation and maintenance, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
geding William G. Curren, who has 
resigned due to ill health. Mr. Baily was 
pon at Philadelphia on August 8, 1903, 
and was graduated from the Germantown 
friends’ School in 1921 and from the Uni- 
yrsity of Pennsylvania in 1925 as a civil 
agineer. On October 1, 1925, he was em- 
ployed by the Reading as a levelman in the 
engineering department. The following 
month he became assistant supervisor of 
the Harrisburg division and a year later 








N. N. Baily 


48-ft, § he was transferred to Reading. Mr. Bailey 
Cost § became yardmaster at Catawissa, Pa., on 
July 1, 1926; assistant to trainmaster at 
_ Harrisburg, Pa., in 1927; and assistant 
This J trainmaster at Cresson, Pa., in 1929. On 
Otis § June 15, 1932, he transferred to St. Clair, 
ofa § Pa, and on July 1 of the following year he 
new § became assistant superintendent of the 
d at § Philadelphia division, holding that position 
oust § until September 1, 1936, when he was trans- 
will § ferred to the Reading division. Mr. Baily 
Feb § Was advanced to superintendent of the lat- 
din ter division on December 1, 1939, becoming 
assistant general manager on November 16, 
44, and general manager on September 
tate 1, 1945 

this Mr. Curren was born at Webbs Mills, 
ines § N.Y., on April 12, 1881, and was educated 
end § 4 teacher’s training school and- business 
ear § College. He entered railroad service in 
sed § 1901 as agent on the Northern Central 
on- § (now Pennsylvania). Fromr 1902 to 1908 
he he served as clerk, secretary, general car 
00, distributor and inspector of transportation 
rly of the Erie. Inthe four years following he 
ck worked as chief clerk and next as super- 
‘jg § iMtendent car service on the Kansas City 
ed Southern, Mr. Curren went with the 
r Baltimore & Ohio in 1912 and for the next 
4 years served as assistant superintendent, 
supervisor of transportation, assistant to 
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general superintendent of transportation, 
superintendent of transportation and gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. In 
1926 he was named general manager, B. & 
O. New York Terminal lines, from which 
position he received a furlough on March 
1, 1942, to go with the Office of Defense 
Transportation as director of the Eastern 
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region at New York. Mr. Curren left the 
latter position on August 1, 1944, when he 
was elected vice-president in charge of op- 
eration and maintenance of the Reading, 
which position he held-until his resignation 
on November 17. During World War I 
Mr. Curren served as special agent in 
charge of transportation, at New York, 
and as transportation assistant of the east- 
ern region of the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration. In 1919 he became general super- 
intendent ‘of transportation of the Allegheny 
region of the U.S.R.A. at Baltimore, Md. 


C. B. Bennett, assistant to senior vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the president of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland. 


Charles W. Brown, chairman of the 
board and president of the Western Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has requested to be relieved of active duty, 
effective December 31, after nearly half a 
century of railroad service, including 17 
years with the Western Maryland. Mr. 
Brown, who will retain his place on the 
board of directors, will be succeeded as 
president and chairman of the board by 
Eugene S. Williams, who has been vice- 
president and general counsel of the road 
for the past 12 years. 


Marion J. Wise, vice-president, de- 
velopment, of the Central of Georgia, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has been 
elected executive vice-president, with juris- 
diction over all departments, and has been 
appointed by the trustee as chief executive 
officer. 


Joseph W. Klein, traffic manager of 
the Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
at Tulsa, Okla., has been elected also vice- 
president. 








FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


M. Mason Barber, assistant general 
freight claim agent af the Southern at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been promoted to 
the position of general freight claim agent 
there, and not to that of general freight 
agent, as was erroneously reported in Rail- 
way Age of November 8. He succeeds 
Charles L. Dautrich, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. Mr. Barber was 
born on December 25, 1894, at Kings 
Mountain, N. C., attending the public 
schools there, Rutherford College and the 
Westminster School. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Southern in 1915 as a clerk at 
Chester, S. C., and subsequently held posi- 
tions there as traveling auditor and freight 
accountant. In July, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed traveling auditor of the Southern’s 
subsidiary lines at Atlanta, Ga., returning 
to Chester in September of that year in a 
similar capacity. He was advanced to 
freight claim agent of the subsidiary lines 
at Atlanta in 1933, and was promoted to 
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general freight claim agent of those lines 
in 1937. He had held the position of as- 
sistant general freight claim agent of the 
Southern system since January 1, 1944. 


William J. Kane, secretary and counsel 
of the Railroad Credit Corporation at 
Washington, D.C., has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Kane was born at Boston, 
Mass., on October 26, 1897, and was grad- 
uated from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, in 1921, receiving his LL.B. degree 
from Columbus University Law School, 
Washington, in 1929. From 1930 to 1935 
Mr. Kane was practicing attorney in the 
District of Columbia and in 1932 he became 
also counsel of the Railroad Credit Corp- 
oration, later becoming also secretary. 


C. E. Huntley has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding J. P. Nye, who has resigned 
to enter the service of a non-carrier. Mr. 
Huntley was born at South Norwalk, 
Conn., on April 2, 1897, and was graduated 
from the Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy in 
1915, receiving his LL.B. degree from 
Syracuse University College of Law in 
1920. He also attended special courses in 
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transportation, banking, accounting and 
corporate finance at New York University. 
Mr. Huntley served in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing World War I, later being employed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Afterwards 
he entered the field of corporate finance 
and investment banking and became an in- 
vestment analyst and consultant to com- 
mercial banks, insurance companies, etc. 
Mr. Huntley is a lecturer and author of 
numerous books on railroad statistics and 
finance. He is a former president and 
general manager of the Tennessee Central. 

Mr. Nye was born at Shenandoah, Iowa, 
on November 18, 1912, and received his 
B.S. in business administration from the 
University of Nebraska in 1934. From 
1934 to March, 1936, Mr. Nye was a clerk 
with the Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Nebraska at Lincoln. Neb. He entered 
railroad service in March, 1936, as general 
auditor of the Rapid City, Black Hills & 
Western at Rapid City, S. D., serving in 
that capacity until January, 1942, when he 
became also. general manager of that road. 
In August, 1944, Mr. Nye was appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association at Washington, 
which position he held until November 10. 


J. N. Dillen, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
secretary of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding H. F. Lohmeyer, resigned. 


OPERATING 


Samuel D. Stainton, superintendent of 
organization of the Southern departments 
of the Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
general superintendent of organization at 
New York and also chairman of the Stand- 
ard Practices Committee. Frank T. Halli- 
gan, superintendent of the Northern New 
England division at Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of organiza- 
tion at New York, succeeding Charles 
Benton, deceased. 


L. W. Palmquist, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Beloit, 
Wis., has been promoted to superintendent 
at La Crosse, Wis., succeeding M. P. 
Ayars. Mr. Ayars has been appointed 
superintendent of sleeping and dining cars, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Bernard J. Schilling, who has returned 
to the road’s passenger department to en- 
gage in special work. 


Arthur N. Jewell, general superintend- 
ent of the Reading, with headquarters at 
Reading, Pa., has been advanced to general 
manager there, succeeding N. N. Baily, 
who has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation and maintenance. The 
position of general superintendent at Read- 
ing has been abolished. Mr. Jewell was 
born at Newark, N. J., on February 24, 
1898, and attended the West Philadelphia 
high school. He became associated with 
the Reading in 1913 as a clerk to the 
auditor of passenger traffic. He entered 
the operating department in 1915 as a 
messenger in the superintendent’s office, 
where he advanced through various posi- 
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tions until 1920 when he became yard- 
master of the Philadelphia division. He 
then advanced to assistant trainmaster and 
supervisor of terminals at Reading. In 
1941 he was promoted to trainmaster at 
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Reading and the following year to assist- 
ant superintendent, of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion. In 1945 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Shamokin division at 
Tamaqua, Pa., and later in the year trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. ° In March, 1947, 
he became assistant general manager and 
he was appointed general superintendent in 
August. 


Raymond W. Davis, whose promotion 
to division superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, at Glendive, Mont., was reported 
in Railway Age of November 1, was born 
on October 20, 1896, at St. Paul, Minn. 
He entered the service of the N.P. in 1916 
as a chainman in the road’s engineering 
department at Duluth, and later held the 
positions of rodman and instrumentman at 
various points on the railroad. He ad- 
vanced successively to roadmaster, division 
roadmaster, trainmaster and assistant su- 
perintendent, being located at Fargo, N. D. 
in the latter position. Mr. Davis was 
serving as assistant superintendent at Bill- 
ings, Mont., at the time of his recent ad- 
vancement. 


TRAFFIC 


T. H. Ramsey, division freight agent 
of the Reading at Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been appointed Western freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Evan W. Girton, resigned. J. A. 
Klinger has been appointed general agent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding James 
Lawson, who has been appointed division 
freight agent at Allentown, Pa. Mr. Law- 
son succeeds J. G. Vandegrift, who has 
been transferred to Harrisburg, to replace 
Mr. Ramsey. 


M. V. Olmsted has been appointed 
general agent of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


Herbert E. Wilson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger agent 
of the Southern at New York, succeeding 
Charles C. Elder, who has been appointed 
district freight agent at Lynchburg, Va. 





Andrew E. Hanson, commercial 
has been appointed district freight 
with headquarters as before at St. [oy 


Mo., succeeding G. C. Schmoll, retires 
J. R. Bull has been appointed divisgs 


freight agent of the Norfolk Southern a 
Norfolk, Va. L. S. Johnson hag pee 
appointed general agent at Pittsburgh, Py 


W. L. Robinson has been appointag 
eastern traffic manager of the Chicago g 
Eastern Illinois at New York. Ey 
Schaet has been appointed general agent 
and J. G. Severs has been appointed dig 
trict freight and passenger agent, both with 
headquarters at New York. 


E. R. Burriss has been appointed a. 
sistant general freight agent of the Atlante 
Coast Line at Jacksonville, Fla. G, J. 
Hemby has been appointed general ageni 
at Tampa, Fla. 


H. I. Scofield has been appointed gen. 
efal agent of the Denver & Rio Grant 
Western, with headquarters at Sacramento, 
Cal. 


B. W. Tremayne, whose promotion to 
assistant to chief traffic officer of the Mis. 
souri Pacific, at St. Louis, Mo., was te 
ported in Railway Age of November 1, wa 
born on September 13, 1885, at Penzance, 
Cornwall, England, and began his railroad 
career in 1903 with the St. Louis & Sa 
Francisco (now St. Louis-San Francisco) 
as an office boy. He served for a short 
time as stenographer with the Missouri. 
Kansas-Texas, joining the M. P's me 
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chanical department in that capacity in 190 
He subsequently served as secretary 
freight traffic manager and as chief cletk 
to freight manager, both at St. Louis, aml 
as chief clerk to general freight agent # 
Kansas City, Mo. In 1928 he was a 
pointed chief clerk and acting assistant #0 
vice-president of traffic, at St. Louis, whith 
position he held until 1932, when he was at 
vanced to office manager, traffic depaft 
ment. Mr. Tremayne was serving in th 
latter capacity at the time of his recent af 
pointment. 


Hays M. Heimbaugh, assistant gt 
eral freight agent of the Chicago, Rot 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters @ 
Chicago, has been appointed one of fott 
permanent members of the auxiliary coft 
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atee of the Central Freight Association, 
fective November 17. Mr. Heimbaugh 
porn on September 30, 1904, at Pitts- 
sgt, Pa., and received his higher educa- 
+n at the University of Illinois, which 
ws | warded him a B.S. degree in railway ad- 
‘istration in 1928, Mr. Heimbaugh’s 
asly railroad experience was gained in the 
eating department of the St. Louis-San 
agcisco during summer vacation periods 
Aappointa) fMytile attending high school at Monett, Mo. 
hicago § Mire was employed in the maintenance de- 
- E, H iatment of the Delaware & Hudson dur- 
eral agen Ming the summer periods while attending 
Dinted dis. Mcollege, and during 1926 and 1927, was 
both with Menployed in the traffic department of the 
Iinois Central. Upon his graduation in 
198, he joined the Rock Island, and served 
ti! 1942 in various capacities in its freight 
afic department at Chicago. Following a 
riod of military service during World 
War II, he returned to the road on March 
|, 1946, as assistant general freight agent, 
nted gen. yhich position he held at the time of his 
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\T ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


notion pq William E. Griffiths, whose appoint- 
the Mis. | ment as engineer of track of the Canadian 
was te @ National at Montreal, Que., was reported 
et 1, wa gm the Railway Age of November 15, was 
Penzance, im born in England in 1901 and went to Canada 
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William E. Griffiths 


in 1911. He was graduated from McGill 
University in 1931 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in civil engineering. 
Mr. Griffiths joined the district engineer’s 
office, Canadian National, in 1937, at Mon- 
1910, § ‘teal as concrete inspector. He became 
y to instrumentman, assistant engineer and as- 
clerk § sistant division engineer, and was appointed 
and division engineer at Ottawa, Ont., in 1944. 
nt at @ Returning to Montreal in 1946, he became 
; af division engineer, Montreal terminals. In 
it @ August, 1946, he was promoted to general 
hich maintenance inspector, Montreal terminals, 
5 ad: which Position he held until his recent ap- 
pat PONtment as engineer of track at Montreal. 





‘7 PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. R. Clary, assistant purchasing agent 
ger of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
‘oct has been appointed general purchasing 
agent, having jurisdiction over purchases 
and stores, with headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding G. O. 


Beale, resigned. W. R. Bowers, assis- 
tant purchasing agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the latter road, 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland. 
W. C. Glosh and G. N. Hoefler have 
been appointed purchasing agent and assis- 
tant purchasing agent, respectively, of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, at Cleve- 
land. F. §. Shinn has been appointed 
tie and timber agent, N. Y., C. & St. L. 
at Cleveland. 


SPECIAL 


H. Cranston Lawton has resigned as 
a staff reporter on the Boston Herald to 
become editor of the Maine Central maga- 
zine at Portland, Me. Mr. Lawton suc- 
ceeds to the duties of Nils A. Lennart- 
son, who has resigned as assistant publicity 
manager of the Maine Central, to take a 
post with the United States Steel Com- 
pany’s public relations department, with 
headquarters at Portland, effective Novem- 
ber 24. Mr. Lawton was born at New 
Bedford, Mass., was graduated from kim- 
ball Union Academy and attended the 
Boston University School of Journalism. 
Prior to joining the staff of the Boston 
Herald in 1940, Mr. Lawton edited a sum- 
mer weekly newspaper in New Hampshire. 
In World War II he served as a communi- 
cations officer in the Army Air Forces and 
served overseas with the 13th Air Force 
in the Philippines. 


J. W. Oram, assistant chief of per- 
sonnel of the Pennsylvania, has been pro- 
moted to chief of personnel, with head- 
quarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding C. E. Musser, who has retired 
from active service after 44 years of serv- 
ice with the road. M. L. Long, super- 
intendent of the labor and wage bureau of 
the Eastern region at Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Oram as assistant chief of per- 
sonnel. C. E. Alexander, superintendent 
of the labor and wage bureau of the west- 
ern region at Chicago, has been transferred 
to Philadelphia to succeed Mr. Long. J. E. 
McFarland, chief clerk of the Eastern 
region labor and wage bureau, succeeds 
Mr. Alexander at Chicago. Mr. Oram, 
a native of Shamokin, Pa., and a graduate 
of Princeton University and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, en- 
tered the legal department of the P. R. R. 
as a law clerk in 1935. He was subse- 
quently assistant solicitor and assistant gen- 
eral counsél, specializing in the laws re- 
lating to labor and employment relations. 
He was appointed assistant chief of per- 
sonnel on December 1, 1942, which position 
he held until his recent promotion to chief 
of personnel. 

Mr. Musser, born in Lancaster, Pa., en- 
tered the Pennsylvania’s train service in 
1903. He subsequently became interested 
in labor affairs and held a number of 
important railroad brotherheod posts. He 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
the railroad’s labor and wage bureau, East- 
ern region, in 1928 and after subsequent 
promotions became chief of personnel on 
July 1, 1943, which position he held until 
his retirement. 





Born in Dauphin, Pa, Mr. Long was 
first employed by the P. R. R. in 1902 
as a laborer at the Renovo, Pa., shops. 
He became a clerk, then a timekeeper, 
and moved up through the ranks to become 
superintendent of the labor and wage bu- 
reau, Western region, in 1939. In 1943 
he was transferred to the Eastern region. 


OBITUARY 


John J. Mulrooney, district passenger 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, died on November 9 at the age 
of 45. 


John S. Gensheimer, superintendent of 
telegraph and signals of the Pennsylvania at 
New York, died on November 11 at his 
home in Ocean Grove, N. J., after a long 
illness). He was 65 years of age. Mr. 
Gensheimer, who had been on leave of ab- 
sence from his duties with the railroad 
since July 1, would have completed 50 years 
of service with the Pennsylvania on Decem- 
ber 1. His friends and associates had plan- 
ned to honor him on that date with a testi- 
monial dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania, at 
which time he was to have been presented 
with the company’s 50-year service button. 
Born at Camden, N. J., on March 10, 1882, 
Mr. Gensheimer entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on December 1, 1897, as a 
messenger on the West Jersey & Seashore. 
He subsequently served as clerk, battery- 
man, signal repairman, and assistant signal 
foreman on that line, now a part of the 
P. R. R. system. On November 27, 1910, he 
became signal foreman assigned to the re- 
cently completed terminal at New York. 
On April 10, 1911, he became assistant in- 
spector of signals of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania division, and served thereafter in 
various capacities on the Maryland division 
and in the Central region of the road be- 
fore returning to New York on November 
7, 1928, as engineer in the telegraph and 
signals department. On May 1, 1937, he 
was advanced to superintendest of tele- 
graph and signals of the New York zone 
at Pennsylvania station. Mr. Gensheimer 
had served for a time as chairman of the 
Signal Section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. He was a director of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A. in New 
York. 


Charles Abner Lutz, who retired in 
September, 1941, as vice-president—account- 
ing of the Railway Express Agency at 
New York, died at his home in Montclair. 
N. J., on November 13, after an illness of 
several months, at the age of 76. 


Robert Nelson Dickinson, assistant 
advertising manager of the Norfolk & 
Western, died at Roanoke, Va., on Novem- 
ber 14 after an illness of three months, at 
the age of 43. 


A. E. Peterson, who retired in 1945 
as foreign freight agent of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died on November 
14 at the Augustana hospital in that city. 


Frank J. Wall, vice-president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, died 
on November 18, in the Brooks Hospital 
at Brookline, Mass., at the age of 60. 
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| 
This curve shows a comparison of horse- 
power at rear of tender for a modern 
locomotive when equipped with piston 
valves and when equipped with the 
franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
in both cases, steam consumption by the 


engine is 90,000 Ibs. per hour. 


‘Computations based on: 

Type 4-8-4 | 

Cylinders 25” x 32” 

Driving Wheels 80” 

Bojler Pressure 300 Ib 

Steam Temperature 730° F 
Total Heating Surface 4225 sq ft 
Grate Area 100.2 sq ft 
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This curve shows the improvement in horsepower output that 
may be expected from a modern locomotive when it is 


equipped with the Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
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e Under today's traffic conditions, 





fuel economy in steam locomotive opera- 


tion has become an even more vital factor 





than ever before. : 


$0 the constant maintenance of a com- 


ee 


plete brick arch in the firebox is now e 


Ln) tte . ° 
must"' in locomotive operation. 


FOR modernizing existing power, as well 
as for installations in new equipment, 
Security Brick Arches are specifically de- 
signed for each different class of locomo- 


tive. 
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AMERICAN ARCH CO. inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists: 
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THE 


SUPERB AT ER 


COMPANY 
Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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The sixteen Pacific type locomotives being built in this country for 
the railways of INDIA, will all be equipped with the Elesco superheater. 














The Elesco Superheater is the world’s superheater standard. Keep 


abreast of superheater development with Elesco. 
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Superheaters * Superheater Pyrometers * Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers * Feedwater Heaters * Steam Generators + Oil Separators * American Throttles 
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Check the performance records of General 
Motors Diesel switchers on any railroad — 
you'll find work-hour and availability averages 
consistently high whether the road operates one 
switcher or a large fleet. 


Shown here are reports on the performance of 
58 GM Diesel switchers in operation on four 
different railroads, East and West. 


One General Motors switcher on the Houston 
Belt & Terminal has worked an average of 726 
hours per month for seven years with average 
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availability of 97%; 44 units on the Rock Island 
have accumulated a total of nearly three 
million hours with an availability score of 94.9%. 
Taken as a group, these 58 locomotives have 
accounted for 3,580,730°hours of work with 
average availability of 94.7% throughout 5,553 
locomotive months of service. 


These figures tell a story of dependable, low- 
cost operation backed by Electro-Motive’s un- 
divided design and manufacturing responsibility 


and nation-wide service — unmatched in the ~ 


motive power industry. 
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f 600 H.P. General Motors Diesel switcher, oper- f 1000 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, | 
ating from March 1940 to June 30, 1947, has from January 1940 through June 30, 1947, | 
worked a total of 63,860 hours, an average of worked a total of 258,677 hours. This isan | 

J average of — 

726 HOURS PER MONTH 674 HOURS PER MONTH | 
AVERAGE AVAILABILITY — 97.0% AVERAGE AVAILABILITY — 93.1% : 





CHICAGO & EASTERN CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
Q PACIFIC 
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wz ) 600 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, in ; General Motors Diesel switchers (600 
operation from January 1942 through April and 900 H.P.) during the ten-year period 
30, 1947, worked a total of 334,851 hours. / from May 1937 to June 30, 1947, | 
During this period these locomotives aver- = totaled 2,923,342 hours. They aitained | 

J aged — a x i: an average per locomotive of — 








634 HOURS PER MONTH 642 HOURS PER MONTH 
AVERAGE AVAILABILITY — 94.6% AVERAGE AVAILABILITY — 95.3% 














Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selecta 



































































Locomotive- “consol Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos, on line 
. r — a A 
Miles of : rar ag “Loaded Per ~ Gross Net- wo onal —n 
road Train- and (thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and P 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded &tenders “non-rev. Unstored Stored B. O. Bo I 
bo Boston & Albany .......... 1947 362 145,036 159,051 23,259 3,363 63.6 220,622 92,521 64 26 po: '] 
ae 1946 362 148,884 165,830 26,578 3,526 64.2 222,002 88,664 62 it a 
54 Boston & Maine ........... 1947 1,750 314,142 321,570 11,567 11,722 74.0 703,260 312,237 95 2 is 
i Be 1946 1,750 330,187 338,839 12,142 12,103 71.2 735,839 320,411 104 18 yO bel 
Hl z N. Y., New H. & Hartf*. . .1947 1,820 346,486 542,769 42,489 13,564 72.6 795,358 357,026 193 4 30 a Zz 
| 1946 1,820 400,596 547,813 44,355 15,840 70.6 926, 175 399, 507 205 10 52 HY : De 
Delaware & Hudson......... 1947 794 278,981 336,897 31,332 12,321 70.8 859,983 465,964 126 37 21 It, 
1946 846 299,994 363,947 35,658 12,765 67.5 918,323 491,334 119 65 21 ins D 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1947 970 331,050 376,587 44,356 14,209 71.9 936,303 446,278 _ 108 19 14 Y 
1946 $71 331,087 377,126 44,064 14,175 70.6 914,839 418,894 113 28 30 175 §| E 
E ST ceed ee Ce 1947 2,229 792,857 846,719 64,500 38,683 67.1 2,547,416 1,079,245 269 20 79 215 ; 
5 1946 2,242 826,584 882,941 75,448 40,552 65.4 2,671,444 1,118,206 286 35 67 173 ¢| Gi 
a Grand Trunk Western....... 1947 972 317,792 324,392 2,811 10,008 64.9 672,005 299,005 65 ae 9 122 = 
4 1946 972 290,243 298,757 2,637 9,927 67.0 629,596 268,309 69 ; 7 92 §) Le 
2 J Dette Valley: . . .....c00s0 1947 1,239 330,462 367,429 62,234 14,692 71.8 989,629 500,122 . 97 10 61 36,3 
$ 1946 1,242 322,052 358,247 60,330 14,994 72.3 992,292 496,333 118 18 3319s i Ne 
ic New York Central ......... 1947 10,338 3,284,942 3,504,888 225.639 120,877 65.9 8,175,480 3,841,691 1,010 42 347 4g 
1946 10,328 3,367,932 3,595,263 234,439 128,485 63.8 8,712,735 3,971,106 1,029 44 321 23.0 4| N 
rd New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,656 663,384 671,144 9,052 26,751 69.2 1,715,188 763,535 145 2 19 14 i 
ZS 1946 1,656 631,928 638,313 7,990 26,450 69.0 1,672,008 233,868 142 5 33 183 UO! Pi 
oO Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1947 223 =:101,583 + 103,327 56 4,247 68.6 347,298 206,725 30 1 16 340 
1946 229 99,670 100,690 102 4,085 67.9 336,299 199,560 35 4 14264 W 
Wabash .. ee ee 1947 2,381 671,218 693,979 15,828 23,845 72.1 1,514,580 682,763 158 7 39 191 4 
L 1946 2.381 665,467 687,747 18,269 24,061 72.5 1,498,699 669, 078 162 9 37 178 ( Be 
Baltimore & Ohio ; 1947 6,100 2,087,720 2,627,921 307,274 74,323 65.9 5,386,376 2,726,298 842 10 312 26,8 
" 1946 6,103 2,161,644 2,673,651 296,350 75,613 65.3 5,456,368 2,723,837 829 7 315 74 OG] Ce 
Ss Central of New Jersey*......1947 418 84,972 89,839 9,668 3,354 64.6 248,977 129,587 43 22-4338 % 
fo 1946 419 100,816 113,061 33,563 4,360 69.4 280,290 146,060 49 2 27 fag S| OCe 
% Central of Pennsylvania 1947 213 82,328 94,937 18,945 3,255 69.3 239,232 - 125,887 42 3 17 274 
7 1946 230 74,582 87,485 17,938 2,751 67.0 202,063 108,534 43 2 25 487 & | Ct 
< Chicago & Eastern Ill. . 1947 910 176,752 177,610 3,435 5,356 71.6 348,392 172,824 56 17233 $) 
$J 1946 910 197,226 199,108 4,209 5,778 69.1 387,169 191,328 57 1 20 25% EI 
os Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ......1947 391 122,742 127,866 4,151 3,856 70.0 290,458 160,702 47 8g 6 98 i 
- 1946 391 120,869 125,957 3,686 3,778 67.1 287.580 154.034 46 2 16 250 B =| Pe 
a Pennsylvania System ........1947 10,031 3,917,304 4,445,382 608,994 159,774 68.8 11,139,994 5,693,981 1,900 37 275 (124 ‘ 
= 1946 10,033 4,310,516 5,011,143 660,409 171,288 65.9 12'048°989 5:997°933 1.960 1 263 «118 & &| Re 
&| Reading ......... ....1947 1,356 447,874 503,474 69,711 17,262 67.7 1,300,886 726.474 221 34 33 11S «OO 
Ss) 1946 1,361 541,521 601,470 69,414 18,491 66.6 1.405.329 778/004 253 23 50 153 W 
Western Maryland ..........1947 837. 239,267 291,018 40,656 8,352 62.8 702,516 392,071 164 2 8 46 4 
. 1946 839 222,086 266,791 39,682 7,702 64.3 641.223 362,594 144 8 1062 TT: 
D 3 § Chesapeake & Ohio .......1947 4,979 1,792,075 1,905,436 85,575 81,156 59.2 6,801,774 3,875,525 612 7 90 12.7 $25 
$5 1946 4,976 1,693,555 1,793,555 82,051 76,224 58.8 6,322,952 3,541,087 591 5 91 132 aoe 
a oY Norfolk & Western .... 1947 2,108 842,155 902,031 65,537 40,220 59.5 3,493,609 1,940,365 265 29 19 61 e 
1946 2,139 793,730 846, "440 59,164 38,064 58.7 3,314,262 1,822,643 256 45 19 59 Ai 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1947 5,556 802,543 819,774 13,206 22,514 66.2 1,478,657 675,667 337 45 58132 
i 1946 5,554 892,917 907,447 14,935 23,761 70.0 1,514,226 708,333 366 51 33 73 Ci 
| Central of Georgia* .........1947 1,782 287,785 292,834 5,060 6,968 73.2 447,529 217,595 94 p 12 11.3 
1946 1,783 306,381 312,577 5,926 7,604 70.0 508,403 232,703 88 10 10.2 § G 
&! Gulf, Mobile & Ohio _..1947 2,846 394,221 397,477 1,431 17,932 74.9 1.145.578 576,009 187 11 6 29 % 
$0 1946 2,846 496,954 559,166 3,444 17,060 73.8 1,097,704 502,142 173 35 34 14,0 a| Il 
% Illinois Central ....... eee 6,581 1,502,739 1,517,638 53,257 55,382 64.8 3,818,865 1,807,464 559 24 79 119 4 
B4 1946 6,582 1,499,177 1,511,995 56,303 58,067 67.1 3,881,771 1,841,812 591 12 93 13.4 f 
Louisville & Nashville .... 1947 4,756 1,578,783 1,708,843 47,858 40,791 65.0 2,937,362 1.541,787 406 4 82 167 < 
= 1946 4.750 1.557.938 1,692,898 47,425 41,305 63.9  2:963,251 1.533.761 388 19 73 182 3| Ni 
3S Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis ...1947 1,052 288,253 305,952 8,804 6,705 76.5 418,633 202,674 89 20 18,3 a 
wn 1946 1,053 317,656 326,604 9,099 6,892 76.3 426,442 202,857 88 12 12.0 S 
Seaboard Air Line ......... 1947 4,145 720,736 770,289 12,350 21,302 70.2 1,388,282 647,558 272 17 55 16.0 
1946 4,139 732,545 764,269 14,150 21,689 71.2 1.377.589 634.908 249 19 68 20.2 S 
Southern . 1947 6,451 1,734,471 1,763,756 32,309 47,077 71.0 2,946,168 1,340,077 560 37 99 14.2 
\ 1946 6.450 2,178,143 2.218.346 37,804 50,499 70.4 3.226.010 1,483, 651 612 1 102 143 C 
Chi. & North Western.......1947 8,061 1,133,205 1,185,422 36,124 38,538 69.6  2,537.233 1,156,140 366 110 231 
1946 8,062 1,182,617 1,229,606 32,224 39,038 -67.1 2,632,975 1,112,583 365 2 140 27.6 : C 
«| Chicago Great Western ......1947 1.445 277,392 281,122 20,882 -9,491-71.5 += 618.607 286,237 68 1 0 @ 8 
= 1946 1,445 277,254 280,357 10,658 8,794 69.2 567,188 244,175 67 11 14.1 ¢] C 
v Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 1947 10.677 1,588,919 1,669,503 71,533 53,918 66.5 3,684,702 1,694,788 479 20 98 16.4 4 
“4 1946 10,725 1,484,823 1,578,537 65,656 52,107 67.6 3,442,553 1,579,854 466 53 85 14.1 ai Cl 
=] Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1947 1,606 231,818 246,034 12,882 6,100 72.4 406,830 192,571 78 32 29.1 a4 
oe 1946 1,606 221,315 238,467 14,154 5,916 72.6 391,248 181,660 80 40 33.3 - 2D 
2 Duluth, Missabe & Tron Range 1947 547 178,293 178,922 874 9.666 51.1 883,190 537,896 48 3 
4 1946 546 165,694 166,609 1,457 8,861 51.7 810,608 496,070 50 £ G 
a Great Northern 1947 8.237 1,114,184 1,120,300 50.293 43,626 63.4 3,292,147 1,640,247 357 . we 62 137 1 
% | 1946 8,236 1,067,287 1,070,852 49,236 40,988 63.4 3,025,659 1,474,555 352 58 83 16.8 z, N 
Zz | Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M...1947 4,181 463,643 476,033 10,392 13,552 66.3 919,362 437,237 118 11 85 . 
1946 4,181 475,503 486.473 10,029 13,803 65.4 941,921 445,032 122 : 11 8.3 N 
Northern Pacific ne 1947 6,623 953,220 1,005,632 58,461 37.851 69.0 2,577,556 1,201,563 345 31 52 12.1 \ 
L 1946 6.624 942,562 1,002,011 62,904 36.250 68.6 2,461,898 1,147,409 373 20 40 92 ‘ = 
< a. 1 ah . S. Fe = \ tees 13,107 3,126,309 3,330,921 160,619 116,664 69.5 7,757,890 3,306,139 786 54 112 11.8 bs 
aS) & P.&S. 1946 13,085 2,977,068 3,157,783 179,273 112,907 72.0 7,041,469 2,908,447 750 59 147 15.4 3} Cc 
2 Chi. de : that ; 1947 8,663 1,531,276 1,583,811 70.638 58.506 64.3 4,164,959 1,948,274 418 4 68 13.9 x 
% 1946 8,671 1,437,739 1,491,297 52,965 53,965 63.0 3,786,177 1,711,551 443 39 72 13.0 : C 
< Chi. Rock I. & Pac.* ........1947 7.623 1,329,450 1,370,781 13,415 42,263 67.0 2,867,709 1,339,224 296 22 85 21.1 4 
3 1946 7.615 1,314,086 1,344,299 19,149 40.657 65.0 2,731,046 1,216,985 333 15 90 20.5 rt I 
a4 Denver & R. G. Wn. .... 1947 2.467 444,188 494.873 65,842 14.328 75.9 952,938 466,695 185 27 31 12.8 > 
= 1946 2.491 456,938 507.621 68,038 13.136 72.7 893,757 413.816 179 17 38 16.2 : 
S Southern Pacific Company 1947 8.159 2,275,148 2.562.956 501.630 91.727 68.0 6,081,322 2,518,036 811 2 159 16.4 4 
= 1946 8.171 2,427,389 2,733.605 462,905 96.910 79.3 6,245,149 2,598,571 792 1 184 18.8 3 1 
& | Union Pacific ; : 1947 9.779 2.912.375 3.065.550 242,500 111.801 64.8 7,708,999 3,231,517 705 48 87 10.4 5 
§ 1946 9.775 3.016.292 3.149.865 234.706 110,328 65.5 7,283,306 2.980.891 715 65 110 12.4 ol \ 
oO Western Pacific ; 1947 1.192 265.811 303.980 26.896 12,121 80.4 747,261 369,307 81 35 20 14.7 
; 1946 1.192 280.077 307.954 33,871 12,223 78.0 745,543 351,697 97 21 15 11.3 1 
International-Great Northern* 1947 1.110 245.968 248,971 1,202 6.577 70.2 450,712 221,176 62 13 17.3 
1946 1.110 215.820 217,960 721 5.560 70.6 360,130 172,019 63 ; 13 17.1 § ] 
g Kansas City Southern 1947 885 219,374 225,468 2,614 9,844 65.5 673,665 315,835 52 z 12 18,2 % 
: wie 4 Be as Shee tae See ae o wpa 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1947 3,241 49.976 67,4 f ’ K 1,146,750 .521,968 120 : : 
m _ 1946 3.241 540.057 551,588 9,869 15.674 68.2 995,779 440,873 123 43 25.9 = 
& Missouri Pacific* ; 1947 6.985 1.617.675 1,693,094 27.737 52.609 66.8 3.603,676 1,663,471 428 3 57 11.7 $5 
84 1946 7.053 1,466,585 1,527,272 38,727 48.180 67.5 3,234,911 1,455.519 424 5 75 14.9 $ 
&| Texas & Pacific 1947 1.851 507.215 507.215 16.490 16,693 60.5 1.188.124 502,275 113 9 13 9.6 $ 
4 1946 1.871 369.095 369.095 6.558 11.579 64.8 786,821 323,557 105 46 5 32 S| | 
at St. Louis-San Francisco ..... 1947 4.615 1.005.724 1.038.870 12.567 24.819 64.8 1,722,223 762,441 295 18 31 9.0 E 
3 1946 4615 1.006.159 1.052.784 11.503 24.471 66.9 1,626,141 736.839 307 3 80 88 el 
A} St. Louis Southw. Lines 1947 1.868 357.238 357.903 4.879 13.659 75.1 856.469 382,854 R1 11 13. 124 | 
1946 1.548 346.041 348,919 4.891 13,951 &1.1 799.450 357,366 85 27 24 17.6 
Texas & New Orleans. 1947 4.318 953.880 954.144 20.455 26.479 70.5 1.736.107 781,379 216 39 183 
. 1946 4.321 961.684 962.154 15.875 26.093 72.5 1.677.436 760.551 218 1 42 16.1 —— 


* Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Se tems for the Month of August 1947 Compared with August 1946 
Freight cars on line G.t.m. per G.t.m. per Net Net Net Car Net Coal Mi. 
1 line c- AM —, train-hr. train-mi, ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily Ib. 
Per  excl.locos. excl.locos. per perl’d.' per per ton-mi. 1000 =. 
ah : Cent and and train- car- car- car- per g.t.m. 
Per Region, road, and year’ Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. inc. loco. in 
0. Bo Boston & Albany .......... 1947 210 5,026 5,236 0.4 23,518 1,526 640 27.5 585 33.4 8245 169 73.0 
2 om, 1946 314 5,057.5, 371 0.7 22,334 1,495 597, 25.1 +517 = 32.0 7,901. Ss «184 78.7 
26 ry §5) Boston & Maine ........... 1947 1,369 10,297 11,666 3.0 33,541 2,243 996 26.6 839 42.5 5,756 102 101.7 
18 ia i 1946 1,811 11,200 13,011 3.1 32,423 2,233 972 265 755 40.1 5,906 104 
7 ie bz | N. Y.. New H. & Hartf*...1947 1,382 18,527 19,909 2.0 31,703 2,302 1,033 26.3 579 30.3 6,328 86 = 83.3 
30 18 Z 1946 1,826 17,494 19,320 3.0 31,212 2,318 1,000 25.2 615 34.6 7,081 = Ws 
2 Mecdire & Melia .:.:..... 1947. 1,989 7,798 9,787 4.9 54,800 3,099 1,679 37.8 1,575 58.9 18,931 97 67.3 
nee ™ 1946 2,303 7,231 9,534 2.7 51,824 3,078 1,647 38.5 1,691 65.0 18,735 101 65.8 
al 192 Del,, Lack. & Western....... 1947 3,955 13,502 17,457 3.9 41, 2,880 1,373 31.4 84 37.5 14,841 104 107.6 
Tie : ; 1946 4,073 12,600 16,673 4.2 42,281 2,807 1,285 29.6 768 36.8 13,916 ~ 108 
0 ) OS ereeeercprerersree 1947 5,489 25,643 31,132 4.0 52,388 3,235 1,371 27.9 1,140 60.8 ~ 15,619 92 86.7 
9 ns oe 1946 6,463 30,638 37,101 2.1 52,315 3,257 1,363 27.6 994 55.1 16,089 92 87.3 
(7 173 M8! Grand Trunk Western....... 1947 4,112 10,792 14,904 7.7 41,459 2,137 951 29.9 684 35.3 9,923 86 153.2 
9 9 Be 1946 3,963 10,152 14,115 6.9 42,731 2,184 931 27.0 621 34.3 8,904 84 137.8 
7 99 Mh 4) Lehigh Valley .............. 1947 5,708 15,894 21,602 6.9 54,022 3,073 1,553 34.0 794 32.5 13,021 96 86.3 
ee 4 1946 5,642 13,663 _ 19,305 4.7 51,917 3,195 1,598 331 831 348 12,891 100 84.4 
3 ee i New York Central .......... 1947 42,765 102,816 145,581 3.5 39,727 2,523 1,186 31.8 858 41.0 11,987 103 97.0 
_ 1946 44,185 105,809 149,994 4.5 40,469 2,623 1,195 30.9 854 43.3 12,403 96 99.4 
1 239 ME f| New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,994 14,662 16,656 1.4 50,438 2,596 1,156 28.5 1,511 76.5 14,873 82 142.8 
9 ie é 1946 2,229 13,102 15,331 2.4 50,578 2,664 1,169 27.7 1,513 79.1 14,295 80 124.9 
183  °| Pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 1947 3,029: 9,916 +=: 12,945 6.9 52,565 3,435 2,045 48.7 490 14.7 29,904 9775.4 
‘6 ia 1946 2,184 9,284 11,468 4.2 52,156 3,379 2,005 48.9 563 17.0 28,111 92 66 
4 64 buen radiates ...1947 5,490 = 16,158 21,648 4.3 44,679 2,281 1,028 28.6 1,045 50.7 9,250 101 117.6 
> 1946 5,292 15,337 20,629 3.3 43,750 2,278 1,017 27.8 1,031 51.2 9,065 104 115.3 
7 ( Baltimore ere 1947 37,101 49,401 86,502 5.1 32,642 2,640 1,336 36.7 1,002 41.5 14,417 141 3 
2 68 1946 37,576 52,885 90,461 5.1 31,783 2,580 1,288 36.0 962 40.9 14,397 142 85.8 
5 274 Mf &| Central of New Jersey*...... 1947 603 10,349 10,952 3.3 32,546 3,024 1,574 386 381 15.3 10,001 121 69.3 
a eg tas ee ee ei Bae 
7 : 9 of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 . ’ . A A , : 06 10 0 
> oh Be Costeal 4 1946 «1,234 «4,253. ««56487.—Sss«7.6~=—««28,965 2,755 = s:1,480 39.5 638-—=S 24.1 «15,222 135 —Ss54.7 
5 «357 «Bf |. Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1947 1,476 4,582 6,058 5.6 34,412 1,982 983 32.3 915 39.6 6,126 111 ~83.2 
, ane 1946 1,783 4,290 6,073 6.8 34,562 2,004 990 33.1 999 43.7 6,782 111 88.1 
5 Be OB cite, Jotict & Masten ....... 1947. 5,763. 9,406 15,169 2.7 18,574 2,529 1,399 41.7 335 11.5 13,258 115 103.3 
;° ee i 1946 7,426 8552 15,978 18 19,892 2,531 1,355 408 303 11.1 12,708 128 93.5 
5 25.0 «| Pennsylvania System ........ 1947 116,356 138,104 254,460 10.2 37,952 2,943 1,504 35.6 735 30.0 18,311 116 79.5 
| ima’ 1946 115,528 131,492 247,020 8.6 36,884 2,894 1,441 35.0 775 33.6 19,285 119 89.3 
Pe 8 eee 1947 8,046 24,184 32,230 3.3 35,665 2,908 1,624 42.1 729 25.6 17,282 97 76.1 
uss 1946 8812 24,362 33,174 2.5 33,551 2,604 1,442 42.1 768 27.4 18,440 99 77.2 
183 Western Maryland .......... 1947 2,403 6,332 8,735 1.0 30,451 2,983 1,665 46.9 1,410 47.8 15,110 143 67.0 
45 \ 1946 2,271 6,144 8,415 1.0 5 2,939 1,662 47.1 1,491 49.2 13,941 152 65.6 
62 — 4&6 Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 1947 44,419 32,926 77,345 15 58,708 3,850 2,194 47.8 1,613 57.1 25,109 72 «(97.4 
27 ee 1946 42,562 33,695 76,257 2.0 54,691 3,795 2,125 46.5 1,459 53.4 22,955 74 95.5 
132 § 82) Norfolk & Western ....... 1947 26,289 8,191 34,480 2.5 67,569 4,213 2,340 48.2 1,777 61.9 29,693 84 105.4 
61 - 1946 23,595 7,783 31,378 8 65,039 4,226 «= 2,324 Ss «47.9 1,813 64.5 27,487 82 97.3 
59 Atlantic Coast Line ......... 1947 7,674 +=:17,127 24,801 5.2 28,845 1,846 843 30.0 871 43.8 3,923 115 65.5 
132 1946 8,096 18,045 26,141 3.0 26,925 1,705 797 29.8 846 405 4,114 116 70.9 
73 Central of Georgia® ......... 1947 1,482 5,327 6,809 4.5 28,456 1,559 758 31.2 987 43.2 3,939 137 95.1 
ae oe 1 ge ee Be Ue ae BE 2h ke 1s 
fe u F M il & hio Fe Oe 1947 ’ ’ ’ . ’ ’ ’ . ’ : 49 
"3 % nigglagenetinias 1946 2,964 12,527 15,491 1.4 36,342 2,222 1,017 29.4 1,051 484 5,692 100 81.1 
140 § «| Illinois Central ............. 1947 13,104 37,504 50,608 15 44,190 2,602 1,232 32.6 1,152 54.4 8860 114 81.0 
119 , 1946 15,961 36,982 52,943 1.1 44,010 2,653 1,259 31.7 1,141 53.7 9,027 113 77.6 
134 E) Louisville & Nashville ....... 1947 23,429 16,472 39,901 4.4 29,278 1,861 977. 37.8 1,248 50.9 10,457 115 122.9 
167 9 4 1946 23,986 15,974 39,960 3.9 29,589 1,902 984 37.1 1,163 49.0 10,416 117 121.1 
15.2 3| Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis ...1947 1,023 5,280 6,303 7.3 28,254 = 1,462 708 = 30.2 «1,032, 44.6 = 6,21 123 99.4 
183 8 1946 ©1028 +=_-55,384 «6,412 3.4 25,239 1,346 640 29.4 1,012 45.0 6,214 136 112.2 
12.0 Seaboard Air Line ......... 1947 5,704 15,297 21,001 1.6 33,909 1,963 916 30.4 9 46.3 5,040 115 82.4 
16.0 1946 5,441 17,193 22,634 2.0 32,356 1,916 883 29.3 916 43.9 4,948 119 83.8 
20.2 eer ee 1947 12,390 28,672 41,062 4.8 28,731 1,722 783 28.5 1,020 50.5 6,701 125 89.1 
142 L 1946 13,933 34,417 48,350 4.2 25,124 1,503 691 29.4 983 47.5 7,420 137 106.5 
143 Chi. & North Western...... 1947 18,813 42,713 61,526 3.2 33,250 2,387 1,088 30.0 608 29.1 4,627 114 90.7 
281 oan, Voor Sosy “eoss «337771 «21282 «*1,033«« 302 1491 692 «390.1283 
27.6 Chicago Great Western ..... 1947 1,001 A + ° ’ ’ ’ , 6,390 116 =: 125.3 
ae wie tues tase ae ease 2a a a Ma kee 
14.1 v i., Milw., St. P. & Pac. ..1947 17,845 44, , . , , , . 120 86109 =—:101.7 
Wl case route tom ie Dae Tae Sas Gb ae tee eS ete ies 
14.1 Chi., St. rs Minnea 5 & Om. P 1947 986 ’ ’ ° ’ ’ . 2 : 110 8 5 
29.1 : < 1946 1,011 7,188 8,199 4.9 22,992 1,852 860 30.7 725 32 3,649 111 73.1 
33.3 %| Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1947 14,548 521 15,069 17 84,775 5,133 3,126 55.6 1,154 40.6 31,721 56 141.4 
: 1946 13,862 416 14,278 2.2 89,068 5,037 3,083 56.0 1,116 38.6 29,308 63 123.5 
| Great Northern .............1947 18,459 29,084 47,543 3.7 46,485 2,978 1,484 37.6 1,182 49.6 6,424 87 91.1 
137 t 1946 19,320 24,366 43,686 3.6 44,755 2,865 1,396 36.0 1,167 $1.1 5.775 87 80.1 
168 § 2| Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M...1947 5,453. 10,118 15,571 5.4 34,013 2,009 956 32.3 973 45.5 3,373 87 129.4 
85 1946 4.670 8,513 13,183 4.8 33,704 2,006 948 32.2 1,080 51.2 3,434 88 129.9 
8.3 Northern Pacific ........... 1947 15,303 19,856 35,159 4.3 46,330 2,721 1,268 31.7 1,092 49.9 5,852 128 7.0 
12.1 L 1946 15,028 19,706 34,734 3.6 42,148 2,633 1,227 31.7 1,074 49.5 5,588 127 86.8 
92 B .{ Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1947 34,591 41,038 75,629 5.7 46,945 2,498 1,064 28.3 1,356 689 8137 96 1249 | 
118 8 G.C. & S. F. & P.&S. F.).1946 38,753 44,579 83,332 4.7 45,815 2,377 25.8 1,121 60.4 7,170 105 118.0 
15.4 ¢| Chi. Burl. & Quincy...... ..1947 14,136 30,278 44,414 3.2 44,739 2,733 1,278 33.3 1,343 62.7 7,255 92 117.1 
13.9 m% 1946 16,071 29,792 45,863 2.5 43,971 2,647 1,197 31.7 1,222 61.2 6,367 96 96.9 
13.0 g| Chi. Rock I. & Pac.* ....... 1947 7,284 25,757 33,041 4.6 37,589 2,171 1,014 31.7 1,219 57.4 5,667 97 115.9 
21.1 . 1946 9,100 25,138 34,238 4.4 37,441 2,092 29.9 1,114 57.2 5,155 97 103.4 ' 
20.5 ¢) Denver & R. G. Wn. ....... 1947 6,525 9,495 16,020 4.2 36,221 2,162 1,059 32.6 1,008 40.8 6,102 166 79.4 | 
2 | 2 1345 eee gages 6770 «1 anOdB 2708119278 1,288 oo.) 9.956 «99 10768 
; Southern Pacific Company....1947 21,933 40,846 62,779 3.1 41, . , . ’ 956 07.6 : 
16.4 - sie pany 1946 © -22'842 «49,828 72,670 2:8 38,411 2,611 1,087 26.8 1,131 60.0 10,259 101 112.4 
18.8 a) Baten Deets ...........:. 1947 23,030 43,236 66,266 2.3 52,886 2,674 1,121 28.9 1,5 84.7 10,660 118 131.0 
10.4 : 1946 22.865 42,530 65,395 29 49,490 2.453 1,004 27.0 1,528 86.4 9,837 125 127.4 
12.4 O| Western Pacific ............. 1947. 2,077 3,527 5,604 4.5 55,006 2,826 1,397 30.5 2,155 87.9 9,994 60 81.6 
147 1946 2,401 3.861 6,262 12.1 51,275 2,676 1,262 288 1,916 85.4 9,518 63 = 85.2 i 
International-Great Northern* 1947 303 6,727 = 7,030 1.3 34,091 1,857 911 33.6 1,026 43.5 6428 102 114.6 
i er ae ae 
. Kansas Ci hern .......1947 1,010 6,155 7,165 3.8 ; k : 1 1, 
LY wnkentos the oe oh Se 3 Hl ee ee Oe 
¢ i j i : 1,398 9,481 += :19,879 9 38,1 1 [i ‘ 123. ‘ 
22.6  aeegemanveeanAapmgsallaiias 1046 1,713 8,994 19,707 8 34,629 1,853 820 28.1 1,356 70.6 4,388 78 (11460 | 
25.9 oe ere 1947 14.988 24,929 39,917 19 39,456 2,241 1,034 = 31.6 1,263 59.8 = 7,682, 103, 118.7 
117 $4 1946 14,989 30,094 45,083 1.3 38,349 2,219 30.2 1,067 52.3 6,657 103 105.7 
14.9 $| Texas & Pacific............. 1947. 1,102, = 9,271: 10,373 2.0 42,675 2,373 1,006 30.1 1,610 885 8,753 88 132.9 
ae ee ia car gis 3 ee Mie tin Be Sse tes 
3.2 | St. Louis-‘San Francisco ..... 1947 3.778 16,084 19,862 2.0 < ; 30.7 1, . ; : 
BU El tcnenen ue ae Gh ee eee Rl Bt ofa "ho ites | 
; St. Loui . Lines ..... 1947, 1,050 5,823 6,873 2.7 47,79 2,401 1 28. c & 
ie fo or 1946 11119 «©8:471 «6800-3. «455022 «21314 = :1034 25.6 (1,788 «= 86.1 @ 7.352 «7692.2 
17.6 | Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 2.973 16,318 19.291 2.6 36,1023 1.839 828 29.5 1,304 62.7 5,837 84 129.7 | 
153 1946 3,233 16,559 19,792 3.8 33,368 1,758 797. 29.1 1.231 $82 5,678 8 1250 | 






Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Seaboard “Silver Star” Begins 
Service on December 12 


The Seaboard Air Line’s new streamlined 
train going into service on December 12 
between New York and both coasts of 
Florida will be named the “Silver Star,” it 
has been announced by C. E. Bell, passenger 
traffic manager. The name, and a 50-word 
composition telling why it was considered 
the most appropriate for the new stream- 
liner, were submitted by Mrs. Harry Jor- 
dan, St. Petersburg, Fla., whose entry was 
one of 30,000 suggestions in the $500-prize 
contest conducted by the railroad. 

Covering the same route as the “Silver 
Meteor,” which leaves New York each 
afternoon, the “Silver Star” will consist of 
stainless steel coaches (all seats reserved 
at no additional cost), dining cars, tavern 
coach, observation lounge coach and con- 
ventional Pullman cars with section, bed- 
room, compartment and drawing room ac- 
commodations. The southbound schedule 
calls for departure from New York at 
10:05 a. m. and arrival in Miami at 11:50 
the next morning. Northbound, the train 
will leave Miami at-5:35 p. m. and: arrive in 
New York at 6:15 p. m. on the following 
day. 2 


Faricy Lists A.A.R. Research 


More research projects are now being 
carried on by the Association of American 
Railroads than at any other time, President 
William T. Faricy reported to that organ- 
ization’s board of directors at its meeting in 
Chicago November 20, held in advance of 
the member-road meeting there. These 
projects, Mr. Faricy said, deal with prac- 
tically every phase of railroads and rail- 
roading, and have as their objective the im- 
provement of railroad operations, service, 
efficiency, economy and safety. 

During the past year, Mr. Faricy stated, 
A. A. R. research activities have ranged 
from such things as the determination of 
the cost of stopping a train to the counter- 
balancing of locomotives for high-speed ser- 
vice. These activities, he added, were con- 
ducted not only by A. A. R. personnel, but 
also by some 200 technical committees work- 
ing with the engineering and mechanical re- 
search forces of the organization. 

Among the numerous studies made by the 
A. A. R., Mr. Faricy continued were those 
pertaining to radio communication, radar 
and electronics, centralized traffic control, 
hot box alarm devices, lightweight freight 
cars, refrigerator cars and motive power. 
During 1947, he reported, the Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transportation 
completed its five-year survey of the post- 
war economic and transportation situation. 
The committee, he said, issued a total of 
160 reports. 

“These reports,” Mr. Faricy explained, 
“constitute by far the most comprehensive 
survey of railroad problems and activities 
that has ever been @mdertaken. The work 
of this committee amply and eloquently 
demonstrates that the railroad industry is 
alert to its obligations and opportunities.” 
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Mr. Faricy declared that during 1948 the 
A. A. R. will carry on research “with 
greater vigor, in more directions, on a 
broader front and with more promising 
possibilities than ever before.” For in- 
stance, he pointed out, the Engineering Di- 
vision will carry on more than 60 projects 
to improve track and structures; the Signal 
Section will work on more than 90 pro- 
jects to make railroad signaling more ef- 
ficient and economical ; the Communications 
Section will progress more than 100 pro- 
jects dealing with improved practices and 
developments in its field, and the Mechan- 
ical Division has more than 60 subjects as- 
signed to it concerning improvements in 
locomotives and cars. 

According to Mr. Faricy, special steps 
will be taken to reduce loss and damage to 
freight in transit, and these will include the 
development of better coritainers and freight 
claim prevention work among shippers and 
handlers of freight. 


Disapproves P.R.R. Plan to 
Dispose of Truck Rights 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a recent report, disapproved 
a plan whereby trucking affiliates of the 
Pennsylvania proposed to take the “first 


_step” in the establishment of the road’s 


new policy of withdrawing from so-called 
all-motor services and confining its high- 
way operations, “with certain minor ex- 
ceptions,” to those which are auxiliary to 
or supplemental of rail service. The divi- 
sion’s adverse ruling, however, was based, 
not on any disapproval of the policy but on 
a finding that the specific transactions in- 
volved in the proposed “first step’? would 
not be consistent with the public interest. 

The transactions contemplated the sale 
by Alko Express Lines, subsidiary of the 
P. R. R.’s Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Lines of certain of its operating rights to 
Motor Freight Express. Involved in the 
sale would be so-called “overhead” rights 
on routes between Harrisburg, Pa., Cham- 
bersburg, and Pittsburgh, where Alko 
would also retain rights restricted against 
handling shipments between those three 
cities. Meanwhile, Alko’s stock would be 
sold by Pennsylvania Truck Lines to per- 
sons not affiliated with the P. R. R. 

The division objected to the transactions 
because they would involve a “split” of 
Alko’s rights in the Harrisburg-Chambers- 
burg-Pittsburgh territory “in a manner 
which we frequently have found may not 
properly be authorized.” Also, it was 
stated that Motor Freight would be able 
to offer a new single-line service between 
Pittsburgh and such points on its present 
routes as New York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C., but the applicants 
“made no attempt to show that the existing 
services between such points are in- 
adequate.” 

The P. R. R.’s decision to dispose of 
Alko was based on the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania Truck Lines operates in the same 
general territory, its services there being 
“primarily limited to the transportation of 
rail traffic moving on railroad bills of 
lading.” Although Alko’s interstate service 
is limited to points on the railroad, it per- 
forms a substantial amount of all-motor 


common carrier service for the gene 
public. Under its new policy, as the report 
put it, the railroad “does not desire to con. 
tinue the two types of service.” 

Before passing on the proposed transy.. 
tions, the report had rejected protestan 
contentions that Motor Freight is affiliated 
with the P. R. R. Those contentions were 
based on evidence that American Contrag, 
& Trust Co., a P. R. R. subsidiary, own 
30 per cent of the capital stock of Moto 
Freight’s parent corporation, the Baltimor 
Transfer Company, which in turn js ¢op. 
trolled by the Merchants Terminal (Cor. 
poration. Virtually all of the latter’s com. 
mon stock is owned by the Hoffberger fam. 
ily, including estates of deceased members 
thereof. It was also shown, however, that 
Transfer and Motor Freight each had eight 
directors of which three in each case were 
P. R. R. officers—Fred Carpi, assistant 
general traffic manager, J. L. Webb, man- 
ager of stations and motor service, and C 
J. Henry, superintendent of the Maryland 
division. Merchants Terminal and Motor 
Freight perform no service for the rail- 
road, but Transfer performs local pick-up 
and delivery service at Baltimore and syb- 
stituted freight service between certain 
points in Maryland and Delaware. 

“The evidence,” the report said, “shows 
that Motor Freight is controlled by Mer- 
chants Terminal and, through the latter by 
members of the Hoffberger family. None 
of the administrative officers or employees 
of Motor Freight is selected by or con- 
nected with the railroad. Motor Freight is 
managed and operated without regard to 
the interests of the railroad, and on a num- 
ber of occasions in the last few years the 
railroad and its subsidiaries have actively 
opposed applications of Motor Freight 
before this commission and before the 
Pennsylvania commission for extensions of 
its operations. Upon the evidence, we cot- 
clude that Motor Freight is not affiliated 
with the railroad.” 


Truman Would Keep Power to 
Allocate Rail Facilities 


Continuation of his authority to allocate 
“the use of transportation equipment and 
facilities by rail carriers” was included 
by President Truman among the meas- 
ures he recommended this week in his 
message to Congress which has returned 
for the session he called to deal with the 
foreign-aid program and domestic price 
increases. The transport-allocation pow- 
ers, which have been delegated by the 
President to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, are now scheduled to expire 
February 29, 1948. ; 

The President also recommended legis- 
lation to authorize “the allocation of 
scarce commodities which basically affect 
the cost of living, or basically affect m- 
dustrial production.” He called, too, for 
legislation authorizing price controls on 
commodities in the same categories, 
wage controls to be exercised in cases 
where increases would “make it 1mp0s- 
sible to maintain the price ceilings.” } 
his proposed controls program, the Pres 
dent said that it contemplated “selective 
treatment of a relatively few danger spots, 
which, he added, “is very different from 
overall wartime price controls.” 
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ct NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


STAB. 1868 


November 22, 1947 


A. A.R. Vertical Plane 
Swivel Yoke 








ae | The / “PD ® 7 
“shows (ahs 


about NATIONAL yokes 


Coupled, these “brass tack” points give 
you complete satisfaction with National 


Cast Steel Yokes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A.A. R. Vertical Plane 
Horizontal Key Yoke 
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NICHOLSON THERMIC SYPHONS ARE A PRODUCT 0 
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SYPHON LOCOMOTIVES ARE BETTER 











CHESAPEAKE & OHIO STEAM TURBINE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, first in America, three 
of which will handle fast daylight runs between Washington and Cincinnati. They are built 


for 100 miles per hour with twelve modern passenger cars. 











e MORE HEATING SURFACE 
e MORE BOILER WATER CIRCULATION 
e MORE ECONOMY IN FUEL AND MAINTENANCE 


e MORE BOILER HORSEPOWER 


eMORE LOCOMOTIVE! 


e COMPLETE PROTECTION FROM 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
















RECOGNIZED THE WORLD OVER FOR 


ADVANGED) 





ENGINEER 


IN AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
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AIR*COOLED 





The trade-mark on a Briggs & Stratton engine is recog- 
nized as a seal of proved performance. Every step in the 
manufacture of Briggs & Stratton engines is based on the 
experience and technical knowledge gained during the 
28 years of continuous production. Advanced engineering 
and refinements keep Briggs & Stratton out in front... 
years ahead ,.. in every phase of engine building — 
as evidenced by the record established by more than 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 
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3 MILLION of them in operation in all parts of the world. 









Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


By Narrow Gage to Bay Ridge ang 
Coney Island; the old New York & 
Manhattan Beach. 12 pages. Published by 


the Railroadiana Library, Lackatianyg™ 


Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. Price, 25 cents 

This is a short history of steam railroad 
rapid transit in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the 
turn of the century. The various railroads 
built to serve the area are described, 
Other chapters discuss the Long Island 
Railroad influence, heyday of the excyr. 
sion traffic, the grade crossing elimination 
program, and absorption by the Long 
Island. 


Freight Commodity Statistics, Class ] 
Steam Railways in the United States, Year 
Ended December 31, 1946, prepared by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Stq- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commissi 


147 pages. For sale by the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price $1. 
Includes statistics on the number of tons 
and number of carloads of freight originat- 
ed and terminated, total freight traffic, and 
freight revenue, by commodities, for the 


country as a whole, and for individual rail- 


roads. 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United 
States. Published as Bulletin No, 901, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Available from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 10 
cents. 

This directory lists the addresses and 
principal officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and of their affiliated 
unions and organizations. It also includes 
all national and international unions not 
affiliated with either the AFL or the CIO 
which have come to the attention of the 
Department of Labor. Included also are 
lists of state federations of labor affiliated 
with the AFL, state industrial union coun- 
cils affiliated with the CIO and union re 
search directors. 


A Program for Sustaining Employment, 
Second Edition, 32 pages. Published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Economic Research Department, 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies, 10 
cents each. 

Why does our economic system function 
better at some times than at other times? 
Do we know enough about this highly 
complicated, interdependent economic sys 
tem to enable us to detect on time any 
signs of trouble? If the answer is Yes, 
do we know enough, and is the system 
such a nature, that we can promptly set 
in motion corrective forces? What are the 
responsibilities of the businessman? of the 
worker? of the government? What specific 
action is called for? These are some 


the questions which the Committee of _ 


Economic Policy attempts to answer if 
this second edition of an earlier report. 
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